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Chronicle 


The War.—Severe fighting has been going on in the 
Archangel district for the past week culminating in a 
violent attack by the Bolsheviki on the American, Russian, 
Military Movements, and British positions at Tarasevo. 

January 27, pm— Under the pressure the outnumbered 

February 3,a.m. Allied columns were obliged to with- 
draw more ‘than forty miles. Their new positions are at 
Srdmakrenga. The Bolshevik attack followed a _ pro- 
tracted bombardment in which gas, incendiary, shrapnel 
and high explosive shells were for the first time used on 
this front. On the last day of January, the Bolsheviki, 
whose troops to the number of about 15,000 were de- 
ployed from the Dvina River to the Vologda railroad, 
brought up heavy artillery and shelled the American 
positions on the Vaga River and also on the Dvina at 
Tulgas. At Tarasevo the Americans fought stubbornly 
for a whole week and though attacked on three sides 
and outgunned, they managed to evacuate their danger- 
ous positions in safety. At Gora British and Russian 
detachments held on until the Americans withdrew, then 
joined forces and retreated northward. 

Important problems engaged the attention of the 
Peace Conference during the week, such as the future 
gtatus of the German colonies and other occupied regions 
The Peace Confer. and the program in outline at least 
ence; the “League”; of the “ League of Nations.” On 
the German Colonies some of these questions the Great 
Powers came to an agreement which seems to be more 
definite than was generally supposed. Associated Press 
dispatches announced that the Great Powers had accepted 
the Amerigan proposal for the supervision of German 
colonies by mandatory powers deriving their authority 
from the League of Nations. Against this scheme of in- 
ternationalization protests were made by some of the 


British dominions, especially by South Africa and .- 


Australia. South African representatives believed that 
acceptance of that scheme would give encouragement to 
the rebel element in their territory; the Australian dele- 
gates expressed their belief that it would not be accept- 
able to their people and might appear “ inexplicable.” 
But the Allied and associated Powers are agreed that the 
German’ colonies could not and will not be returned to 
Germany owing to German mismanagement and cruelty 


and the fear that they might become formidable sub- 
marine bases. 

As far_as can be ascertained the Powers at the Con- 
ference agreed that the conquered regions of Syria, 
Armenia, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Arabia are to be 
detached from the Turkish Empire. In the agreement 
reached, provision is made whereby the well-being and 
development of backward colonial regions are to be en- 
trusted to countries forming a part of the League of Na- 
tions which will act as the mandatories of the League. 
“ These mandatories would not be uniform, but vary ac- 
cording to the degree of development of the colonial 
region. The mandates in Palestine, Syria and 
other portions of Turkey, where well-developed civiliza- 
tion exists, would be comparatively light” and would 
soon permit of provisional recognition of the inde- 
pendence of such countries. Colonies, on the other hand, 
like those in Central Africa, would require large manda- 
tory and administrative powers to suppress the slave- 
trade and to prevent the exercise of military authority on 
the part of the natives except for purely police purposes. 
Colonies thinly settled and separated from other coun- 
tries like those of German South-west Africa would in 
all probability have to be regulated almost entirely by the 
laws of the mandatory country. The mandatories would 
be required to report at stated intervals to the League 
of Nations. 

The fundamental principles of the League of Nations 
were agreed upon by the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy and France. There are divergences of opinion on 
details, but again as far as can be known these Powers 
have come to an understanding on the main features. 
Among the questions on which there was a disagreement 
is that of conscription, Italy’s mind regarding its abolition 
being still in doubt, as she is afraid that she cannot pay 
enough to induce volunteering. The draft of the prin- 
ciples of the League forbids the use of submarines, leaves 
it optional with the individual members to use force 
to coerce a recalcitrant nation, but makes it compul- 
sory for all the members to combine in a kind of economic 
boycott against an offending partner. Some objections 
were raised against the permanent League organization 
desired by President Wilson, and the Conference is to 
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consider whether the League shall conduct its business 
through a resident “ secretariat” or will call upon .the 
League delegates to meet at stated times. The draft 
formula recognizes the mandatory system for all former 
enemy territory now occupied by the Allied and asso- 
ciated Powers, but excludes from this provision the 
Trentino and Alsace-Lorraine, which are considered in- 
vaded regions. 


France.—In different quarters of Catholic France, both 
lay and ecclesiastical, there is springing up a movement 
to train Catholics to fulfil their duties as citizens with 

- intelligence and discretion and in ac- 
om aeunation 4 cord with right principles. It is 

Catholics , : 

clearly pointed out that this field of 
Catholic formation has been neglected, and that, in con- 
trast to the careful instruction given by their leaders to 
Socialists and Freemasons, by the Government in mili- 
tary matters, by skilled artizans to their apprentices 
and by experts to aspirants for the learned professions, 
there is no well-organized and methodical system of in- 
forming Catholics, either young or old, on the great ques- 
tions of the day and the relations of the same to sound 
moral principles and to the interests of the Church. 
Catholics have not been sufficiently instructed in their 
rights and duties as citizens, and the obligation under 
which they lie of bringing to bear on public questions 
the same Christian principles which direct their private 
lives. To remedy this deep-seated and disastrous defect 
the Bishop of Amiens, Mgr. de la Villerabel, has advo- 
cated the formation of a “ Civic Union of Catholics,” 
which shall have for its object the religious, political, 
economic and social betterment of France. 

Frenchmen, and more particularly Catholic French- 
men, are protesting against the partition of Syria, and 
proclaiming that “ Syria, undivided and including Pales- 
tine, should be given to the Syrians 
under the protection of France.” The 
claim of the Jews, that Palestine 
should be turned over to them for the formation of a 
Jewish kingdom, is scouted, on the ground that the pres- 
ent population of Palestine has only a small proportion 
of Jews, that it was originally wrested by them from the 
native Cananeans and Philistines, and subsequently aban- 
doned for the exploitation of richer lands. 

The proposal to divide Palestine from Syria is de- 
clared to be historically untenable, because both these 
territories have always constituted one civil unit, and 
their separation, made to satisfy the unjustifiable pre- 
tensions of the Jews or the ambitious and selfish desires 
of the Powers, would be a source of confusion and con- 
tradiction and a violation of right and justice. On the 
principles of President Wilson, Palestine, says La Croix, 
should obviously go to the Palestinians, but as Palestine 
is, and has been, a district of Syria, it should remain that 
and nothing else. 

It would be equally unjust, the Paris journal declares, 


Partition of 
Syria 


to deprive France of the zone of influence which she has 
unquestionably exercised in the Levant for a thousand 
years at the cost of untold sacrifices, the loss of which 
would be far from compensated for by the acquisition of 
Alsace-Lorraine. A sort of condominium, shared by 
France and Great Britain, is no less abhorrent to the 
French mind, because experience, for example in Egypt, 
has shown that such condominiums lead eventually to 
the exclusive dominion of Great Britain. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles has just com- 
pleted the sessions of the “ Congress of Syria,” during 
which exhaustive studies were made into the ways and 
means of giving to Syria its full political, social and 
economic development. The Congress has found that 
the convention entered into, during the year 1916, by 
Great Britain, France and Russia, already described in 
AMERICA, means a mutilation which leaves Syria in a 
state of living death. This convention, if carried out, 
would deprive that unfortunate land of its two main 
sources of life and action: the sea-coast with its valuable 
Mediterranean ports, and the desert with its indispensable 
arteries of traffic. Aleppo and Damascus are also to be 
taken from it and given to the King of Arabia. The 
profit will be all on the side of Great Britain, Syria will 
suffer mortally, and the influence of France will be prac- 
tically nil. The Congress, carried on in different sec- 
tions, namely, the economic and medical sections, the 
sections of public works and education, has formulated 
the wishes of the two peoples, of France and Syria, 
which are declared to be unanimous in their opposition 
to the proposed partition, which would mean that 
liberated Syria would be only one-sixth the size of Syria 
enslaved. 


Germany.—The unofficial returns from the elections 
to the Prussian Assembly indicate a decided loss for the 
radical parties when compared with the votes cast for 
the National Assembly. The dele@ 
gates hitherto reported are 142 So- 
cialists, 24 Independent Socialists, 87 
Christian People’s party, 41 German Nationalists, 18 
German People’s party, 61 Democrats, 6 Guelphs and 
one Democrat-Peasant. The Majority Socialists have 
lost 21,500 votes in Berlin, the Independents 5,500 and 
the Democrats 20,000. The people have thus given evi- 
dence that they are wearying of the methods of radicalism 
and are looking for a more sane democracy. It is esti- 
mated that the combined Socialist strength in the Prus- 


Socialists’ Losses at 
Prussian Polls 


sian Diet will be about 170 as against 231 delegates from 


the remaining parties. While the extreme radicals have 
everywhere been overwhelmingly defeated at the polls, 
they continue to cause disturbances, often of a serious 
nature. Thus the attempt to restore authority to the 
army has led to revolts among the Soldiers’ Councils, 
who are seeking to prevent the departure of the ships 
destined to bring food from America. Strikes, too, are 
of common occurrence and the Government has threat- 














ened to enforce compulsory labor unless the situation im- 
proves. The strike in the electric and gas works prac- 
tically deprived Berlin of all illumination. 


Great Britain.—Labor difficulties in Great Britain, 
which by January 25 seemed drawing to a satisfactory 
conclusion, assumed a most menacing attitude in the 
opening days of February. Not for 

Labor ‘ 
Difficulties years has the country faced an indus- 
trial peril of equal magnitude. On 
January 28, it was reported that because of strikes more 
than 200,000 men, including shipyard workers, miners, 
and municipal employees, were idle. London, Glasgow 
and Belfast are the districts most affected, and rioting 
occurred in the two latter cities towards the end of Jan- 
uary. Belfast is said to be “ like a city after an assault,” 
and on February 1 it was found necessary to send bodies 
of troops to Glasgow, thus reducing the great shipbuild- 
ing center to what is practically a reign of martial law. 
Except in London, where the direct issue is higher wages, 
the strikes have grown out of a demand for a shorter 
work-day. The position of the labor unions is not clearly 
reported, but as far as can be ascertained, they have 
taken no official action other than to petition the Gov- 
ernment to embody the forty-hour work-day in a legis- 
lative measure, and to protest “the brutal behavior ” of 
the officers toward the strikers. The London corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, roundly denounces 
the Glasgow strikers as “ Bolsheviki.” Following the 
reply of the Government, declining to intervene, the 
strikers, he believes, have adopted the “ direct-action pro- 
gram ” and in it they propose to continue. However this 
may be, the Tribune correspondent is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in stating that “the most ominous feature of the 
whole situation is the fact that the employers do not 
recognize that this movement is not a mere strike.” Un- 
less wiser plans and counsels than are now offered can 
be found, the revolutionary spirit now abroad will pre- 
cipitate a crisis such as England has not known for 
centuries. 


Home News.—On January 29, formal proclamation 
by the State Department that the National Prohibition 
Amendment, the eighteenth thus far made to the Con- 
stitution, had been ratified by three- 
fourths of the States of the Union 
and is thus a valid part of the Con- 
stitution, was issued and signed by Frank L. Polk, the 
Acting Secretary of State. The proclamation is as 
follows: 

To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, Greeting: Know 
ye that the Congress of the United States, at the second session, 
Sixty- fifth Congress, begun at Washington on the third day of 
December in the year one thousand nine hundred and seven- 
teen, passed a resolution in the words and figures following, to 
wit: Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America, in Con- 


The Eighteenth 
Amendment 
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gress assembled, two-thirds of each house concurring therein, 
That the following Amendment to the Constitution be, and 
hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures of the several 
States as provided by the Constitution: Section 1, After one 
year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. Section 2. The Congress and 
the several States shall have concurrent power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. Section 3. This article shall 


be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 


ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress. 

And, further, that it appears from official documents on file 
in this department that the Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States proposed as aforesaid, has been ratified by the 
Legislatures of the States of Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan~- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Ard, 
further, that the States whose Legislatures have so ratified the 
said proposed Amendment constitute three-fourths of the whole 
number of States in the United States. Now, therefore, be it 
known that I, Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States, by virtue and in pursuance of Section 205 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, do hereby certify that 
the Amendment aforesaid has become valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution of the United States. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the Department of State to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 29th day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 


Though the Amendment’s opponents are taking 
measures to test the constitutionality of it, there seems 
little likelihood of their proving it illegal. 


Ireland.—The American people, irrespective of race 
and creed, still continue to manifest the greatest interest 
in Ireland, lately erected into a republic by a two-thirds 

: vote of her people. City councils and 

Smneetae State legislatures are drafting resolu- 

Sangety tions calling upon our delegates at the 

Peace Conference to lift their voices in behalf of Irish 

freedom. The following, from Binghamton, N. Y., is an 
example of the resolutions of city councils: 


Whereas, The United States and her Allies have successfully 
prosecuted the greatest war of history in vindication, among 
other things, of the rights of nations and peoples to self-de- 
termination, and 

Whereas, It also clearly appears that an attempt is being made 
to exclude the people of Ireland, not only from representation at 
the Peace Conference, but from participation in the fruits of vic- 
tory; and 

Whereas, No just or lasting world-peace can be established 
without due recognition of the rights and claims of every civil- 
ized people who participated in the great war for civilization and 
who earnestly seek for themselves and their posterity the price- 
less boon of freedom and self-government; and 
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Whereas, This nation has always expressed sympathy and 
friendship for the people who struggle to be free; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this council that our delegates 
at the Peace Conference, conformably to our best traditions, in 
keeping with our avowed purpose in entering the war, and in 
the interests of a world-peace founded on justice to all peoples, 
be and they are, hereby requested and urged to exercise all 
their influence in favor of autonomy for the people of Ireland. 


Both Houses of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois passed these resolutions : 


Whereas, The Allied Powers associated with the United 
States about to assemble in conference for the purpose of draft- 
ing terms of peace affecting the settlements of various questions 
arising out of the world war, and for the purpose of drafting 
agreements affecting the rights of the nations involved in said 
war, and for the purpose of readjusting conditions brought 
about by said war relative to those nations whose people are 
either subjects to or whose national integrity has been endan- 
gered by the autocratic Powers responsible for said war; and 

Whereas, The Allied Powers associated with the United 
States have subscribed to the fourteen principles enunciated by 
President Wilson as a basis for a just peace, one of which prin- 
ciples is that the people of all nations forming a separate and 
distinct race in a particular country have the right of self-de- 
termination in the creation of the administering power of gov- 
ernment within their borders to the end that the power of 
government may conform to their ideas of justice and freedom, 
thereby preventing their subjection by governments or peoples 
foreign to their race and ideals; and 

Whereas, The Allied Powers associated with the United States 
have given assurance to many of the smaller nations that they 
will guarantee that such rights of self-determination will be 
provided for in the final treaties or agreements which shall be 
presented by the peace commissioners to the various Powers for 
signature and ratification by said Powers; and 

Whereas, The people of the State of Illinois believe that the 
right of self-determination, of self-rule, ought to and does apply 
to all nations no matter under whose rule such people are sub- 
ject, and believing further that the people of Ireland come with- 
in the classification of such nations, and believing further that 
consistent with justice and humanity the Irish people are enti- 
tled to the same rights as other subject-nations. 

Therefore be it resolved, by the Senate of the State of IIli- 
nois and the House of Representatives concurring herein, that 
the representatives of the people of the United States at the 
Peace Conference be requested to present to said conference 
the claims of the Irish people to the right of self-government, 
and that they further be requested to exercise their influence to 
bring about a just consideration of the Peace Conference of the 
rights of the Irish people to govern themselves, and that said 
representatives of the United States at the Peace Conference fur- 
ther exercise their influence so that the Irish people may re- 
ceive such measure of self-determination as is consistent with 
justice and humanity towards the Irish people. 

Be it further resolved, that these resolutions be spread on 
the record in the Journal of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, and a copy of same properly attested with the great 
seal of State and signed by the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the Secretary of State 
and the Governor of Illinois, be forwarded to the President of 
the United States and to the representatives of the United States 
at the Peace Conference. 


Action at Washington on a resolution requesting the 
American delegates to the Peace Conference to present 
and urge the right of Ireland to “ freedom, independence, 
and self-determination,” has been postponed for a time. 


Rome.—A statement has been making the rounds of 
the press during the last week or so to the effect that the 
Holy See has changed, or intends to change, its attitude 

, towards the Italian Government, and 

- Ptecten bay that the Holy Father has given his 

consent to the formation of a Catholic 

party in Italy, properly so-called. This information is 

without foundation, as is evident from the article which 
recently appeared in the official Osservatore Romano: 


For some time we have been watching a new campaign of 
articles, correspondences and interviews, all aimed, with more 
or less cleverness, at creating the impression among readers of 
the liberal Italian press, that a new orientation was under con- 
sideration at the Vatican. Flowers which bloom in the hot- 
house are wont to wilt when exposed to the open air. The arti- 
cles referred to, which have had to do with “the new orienta- 
tion of the Vatican,” suffer the same effects when brought face 
to face with the truth. We are certain that our friends, even 
in distant parts, have put no stock in the announcement that 
the Holy See had given consent to the formation, in Italy, of a 
Catholic party, rightly and properly so-called; we are sure that 
they have not taken seriously the fantastic proposals, emanating 
from some unknown authority or other which is setting itself to 
the task of settling this important Roman question. 

We have abstained from calling attention to these rumors, be- 
cause we did not wish to insinuate that our readers were not 
well able of themselves to distinguish the true from the false. 
Besides, about the same time, the report was circulated that the 
Pope was about to leave the Vatican, the falsehood of which 
statement was so easily recognizable that it gave the lie to the 
other reports, all emanating from the same workshop and all 
having for their object to insinuate that there would soon take 
place a new “orientation of the Vatican.” 

But we read yesterday in an evening paper a still more as- 
tounding piece of news. The title of the article is certainly 
appetizing: “A Change in the Diplomatic Representation at the 
Vatican,” and the author would have us believe that there is 
question of suppressing the legations and embassies accredited 
to the Vatican and of entrusting eventually to the diplomatic 
representatives at the Italian court the care of matters of reli- 
gion. Since the writer of the article adds that “such an ar- 
rangement would be neither strange nor new,” we believe it is 
our duty to prevent any such erroneous opinion from gaining 
currency, and we hasten to say that the report is absolutely false 
and that such an arrangement is out of the question. The ex- 
amples cited to show the possibility of a double representation 
confided to a single person, are not, in the concrete case, good 
arguments, because a diplomat can be accredited to two sover- 
eigns only when the relations existing between them permits it. 
The recollection of the fact that the Ministers of Prussia and 
Bavaria to the Holy See were obliged to withdraw from Rome 
as soon as Italy entered the war against the Central Powers 
brings out still more clearly the impossibility of a single repre- 
sentative at the two courts in Rome. From this one sees that 
“the many renunciations and the many acknowledgments on the 
part of the Holy See,” which in the language of the publicist 
would be presupposed by “the change in the diplomatic represen- 
tation at the Vatican,” are simply a false hypothesis, like every 
hypothetical “new orientation of the Vatican.” 


This statement, which, coming from the official organ 
of the Holy See, is authoritative, justifies the attitude of 


doubt as to the correctness of the dispatch from Rome, * 


that characterized the Catholic press, and serves as a 
warning against accepting anything sent out by the radical 
Italian press in regard to the Vatican or the Holy Father. 
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Jugoslavia 


E. CuristitcH 


will soon largely replace the artificial con- 

glomeration of nationalities that composed the 
late Austro-Hungarian Empire, and its name, Jugo- 
slavia, means exactly: land of the Southern Slavs or 
Southern Slavdom (Yug—South; Slavia—Slavs). It 
will include three branches of one people: Serbs of 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Siriem and 
Dalmatia; Croats of Croatia-Slavonia; and Slovenes of 
Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Goritsia, and Istria. These 
three divisions of one and the same race, hitherto kept 
apart, have now come voluntarily together, and will, 
it is to be hoped, prove to the world that with the dis- 
appearance of Austro-Hungarian force and intrigue no 
divergence of dialect or creed will hinder their dwell- 
ing together in amity. Statesmen of the Dual Em- 
pire had long since recognized that free intercourse be- 
tween the Southern Slavs meant disruption of their 
own unnatural monarchy, and everything feasible, from 
forged documents to an ingeniously crooked railway 
system, was pressed into the service of the Slav separa- 
tion policy. Austria held the Slovenes and tried to 
Germanize them. Hungary held the Croats and im- 
posed on them the same fierce process of Magyarization 
applied to the Slovaks further north. Any community 
between Croats and Slovenes was skilfully opposed by 
a definite plan of campaign agreed upon by the Govern- 
ments of Budapest and Vienna. The chief danger to 
the policy of disintegrating the Slavs was, however, the 
free Kingdom of Serbia whose allurement for the Slav 
subjects of Austria-Hungary could not be counteracted 
by vilification, sneers, or the thunderous impeachment 
of State-inspired murder. So long as Serbia flourished 
on her borders should the unwieldy Hapsburg Empire 
tremble for the allegiance of her repressed Slav popu- 
lation; and after the added glories of Serbia’s victories 
over Turks and Bulgars the milder methods of slander, 
persuasion, and threats were superseded by open, violent 
persecution of those who hailed Serbia as pioneer of the 
race. Among the victims were great numbers of the 
Catholic clergy, more particularly the Slovenes, who 
shared fully the national aspirations of their flock. The 
German, Hierarchy of Austria branded them as “ dis- 
loyal and dangerous priests straining to union with 
schismatics.” The Slav Bishops gave a dignified re- 
joinder: 

Not as politicians but as pastors do we strive to protect our 
harassed flocks deprived of education in their native speech and 
forbidden all intercourse with their own kith and kin. We do not 
incline to the Serbs because they are schismatic but because 
they are our brethren. Our trust is in the Holy Father, who 
will see justice done to his faithful, long-suffering Slav people. 

While the clergy and laity filled the prisons at home, 
the volunteers in the Serbian army abroad laid down 
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abundant lives for the realization of Southern Slav 
unity. Austria had never trusted them as she trusted 
the Poles who relied on her as on the least cruel of three 
enemies to protect tliem against the other two. Croats, 
Serbs or Slovenes found no fair field for their capaci- 
ties within the Empire and it is no wonder that many 
of the most gifted and best-schooled crossed over to 
Serbia where they were welcomed in all administrative 
departments of the Government. The young State had 
more need of competent trained officials than her own 
primarily agricultural population could furnish. Hers 
was a proud record of valor, of indomitable persistency 
in national aims. She won independence by military 
prowess and her sacrifices on the battlefield exceed im- 
measurably those of her kindred in Austria-Hungary. 
Croats and Slovenes contributed, nevertheless, to the 
common victory by their attitude of solidarity, their 
bands of enthusiastic volunteers, and the surrender in 
masses, of their troops in Austro-Hungarian uniform to 
the army of Serbia or of her Allies. The list of Croat 
and Slovene victims summarily executed or done to 
death in Austrian prisons has not yet been made out, 
but it is known to be considerable. Undoubtedly the 
Slavs of Austria-Hungary have nobly played their part 
in the sad circumstances which surrounded the struggle 
for a free Jugoslavia. I can, myself, testify to hun- 
dreds of instances in which the Croat and Slovene sol- 
diers of the army of occupation in Serbia gave ready 
help and protection to the distressed population when- 
ever it was possible. In our hospitals, tolerated by the 
Magyar commander because we relieved him of re- 
sponsibility for the Serbian wounded left at Terstenik, 
we had assistance and precious advice from the Croat 
doctors who not only healed our charges but enabled 
them to evade internment. On one occasion a patient 
thus addressed a new inspector making the round of the 
wards: 

“O Brother! you are indeed in the hated uniform, 
but your face is mild. You area Slav! Do not send me 
among our enemies!” The doctor, who, as we after- 
wards discovered, was a Slovene from Istria, answered 
nothing, but signed an order that the occupant of this 
bed was not to be moved for ten days. Before the ex- 
piration of that time he had rejoined his comrades in the 
adjacent woods whence many gained the frontier, and 
another candidate for freedom occupied the lucky bed. 
Henceforth the doctor indicated to us himself the con- 
valescents most suitable for “ Bed No. 14,” and he was 
by no means our only abettor in the army of occupa- 
tion during the time of our work for the evasion of pris- 
oners. Later, when my daughter undertook relief work 
in Belgrade and came into conflict with the military 
authorities, a private appeal to any of these who bore a 
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Slav name generally secured either a removal of the 
prohibition to distribute alms, or a wider latitude in its 
interpretation. In fact the Croat and Slovene officers 
and soldiers of the occupying army in Serbia behaved 
as would be expected by brothers from brothers. They 
mitigated as far as in them lay the bitterness of alien 
rule to which they themselves had been so long subjected, 
and in doing so, often exposed their-own lives as well as 
the freedom of their relatives in the homeland where 
arrest and harsh treatment continued without relaxation. 

If suffering be the measure of a claim then the Slavs of 
Austria-Hungary have merit that falls little short of 
Serbia’s merit in the deliverance of the race. If, 
oppressed as they were, they did not lead armies, they 
accomplished what was humanly in their power for the 
furtherance of the common cause. Serbia’s preponder- 
ant role in the military operations cannot be denied. 
Hers is a magnificent epopee. A century ago she wrested 
from the Turks what her kindred further west could not 
wrest from their Christian masters, a form of na- 
tional independence. Since then she has repeatedly gone 
to war for its preservation and extension. In the great 
upheaval of 1914 she staked her all with the avowed 
intention of delivering the entire race. Out of her 
population of 4,500,000 she put 400,000 in the field, one- 
fourth only of these being drawn from the new terri- 
tory of Macedonia for which she had fought the Turk 


in 1912 and the Bulgar in 1913. The Serbs of Mace- 
donia had scarcely as yet learned to breathe the air of 
freedom or shake off the lethargy in which Moham- 
medan rule had steeped them. They could not be relied 
on to furnish the disciplined, confident troops of a free 
country, conscious of duties and rights towards less for- 
tunate brethren. It was therefore from the little Serbia 
of 1911, the Serbia of just half a century’s free Chris- 
tian development that the main bulk of the army was 
recruited. Serbia sacrificed twenty-four per cent of her 
earlier population, and the flower of her intellectual 
youth is counted in her losses. She looks to the Croats, 
Slovenes and Serbs beyond the Sava to fill their places. 
The question of creed has been regulated on the basis 
of equal rights for Greek Orthodox and Catholic. 
Serbia’s truly liberal concordat is considered at the 
Vatican as a desirable model for other Balkan States 
not yet in satisfactory relation with the Holy See. Jugo- 
slavia should count 5,000,000 Catholics in its population 
of 12,000,000 Southern Slavs. The former subjects of 
Austria-Hungary are more versed in the fine arts, the 
problems of education, public finance, economy and ad- 
ministration than the martial Serbs who had little leisure 
for any study but that of self-defense. Fusion of the 
Jugoslavs will bring advantages to all and at the same 
time remove what was a constant danger to the world’s 
peace: the desire for union of separated brethren. 


Conflicting Interests at the Peace Conference 


J. C. WaAtsH 
e Staff Correspondent of AMERICA 


HE task which confronts Mr. Wilson here is 
simple. All he has to do is to devise a method of 
mixing strong liquors so as to make a temperance 

drink. The Peace Conference is popularly supposed to be 
engaged in so remaking the world that in future there will 
be nothing to go to war about. In fact, there are numer- 
ous pronouncements designed to encourage the accept- 
ance of that popular view. The League of Nations is 
always most favorably discussed. Unfortunately up to 
this hour nobody has yet given the idea a form by which 
it can be distinguished from an alliance of the Entente 
Powers. In the meantime exceedingly definite views are 
held ‘concerning prospects which have the admitted virtue 
of being “ practical.” 

In England the present feeling is accurately presented 
by a music hall song of which the refrain is, ‘God who 
made thee mighty make thee mightier still.” No patriotic 
gathering is quite complete until this melody has been 
introduced. Republican France is showing itself quite 
as imperialist in aspiration as ever it was under Louis 
XIV. or the Napoleons. Italy is frankly and forcefully 
pressing a claim to something very like domination in 
the Mediterranean area. To this ambition France inter- 
poses a very decided negative. 


Indeed, as the Peace Conference opens, the leading 
idea is that the world would be well managed if France 
and England were allowed to arrange matters to their 
mutual satisfaction, the United States to see that the 
arrangement was not disturbed. France and England 
are not entirely agreed, however, on all details. In the 
little matter of the future of southern Turkey, for in- 
stance, there are some shadows of difference. Whatever 
may be the language of the protocols, the understanding 
in France is that France will in future have the practical 
direction of the interests of Syria, and that England will 
have her way in Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia. 
This latter, the French press concedes, is necessary, for 
unless England has control of the territory between 
Egypt and Persia, how can she build the railway between 
Cairo and Bagdad whose later extension will give her 
the land route to India which before long she will need? 
But France sticks at the suggestion that England ought 
to have Damascus also, and there has been a congress 
of Syrians meeting at Marseilles whose purpose is to 
inform the world that Syria must be allowed to preserve 
her geographical and historical integrity. Under this 
demand Damascus, and maybe an important port or two, 
would remain in Syria, and France would have the ad- 
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vantage of the rule of right. England, meanwhile, has 
ideas about the district based on more modern considera- 
tions than Syria’s ancient history, and also on present 
possession. The interesting matter is that here in Paris 
the only controversy is as to the drawing of a line be- 
tween the two spheres of influence. That one share 
goes to France and the other to England is quickly taken 
for granted. The Greeks, however, express a preference 
for letting England have Syria, too. 

Similarly, if the Conference has started late rather 
than early, an explanation is found in the fact that Italy 
is disposed to put a high value on her participation in 
the war. Until fecently she was supposed to be mainly 
interested in securing the incorporation of Italian peoples 
within the Italian sovereignty. That much ‘having been 
conceded, and practically achieved, Italy now protests 
that she must be allowed an effective control of the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic, on the plea that the new Jugo- 
Slav nation might, if it grew into anything like strength, 
be tempted to start a naval program and so endanger the 
security of Italy. Therefore, there being an Italian pop- 
ulation in Fiume, it is proposed to make Fiume Italian, 
the resources of the port being always more or less at 
the service of the Slavs, for whose trade it is the natural 
entrepot. Hereupon the Serbs, Montenegrins and Croats 
assemble in protest, and denounce any secret arrange- 
ment that may have been made between Italy and the 
other Powers to the disadvantage of the Jugo-Slav State 
not at the time in existence. The Jugo-Slav plea finds 
ready support in France, where the aggressiveness of 
Italy is not regarded with the highest favor. The Italian 
idea seems to be that, with an increasing population and 
a strongly developed turn for aggressive activity, Italy 
is bound to take the lead in the race, with a France 
handicapped by a stationary population and the habitude 
of a contented existence; and that, therefore, plenty of 
room should be provided for the expansion of Italian 
influence first and Italian power later. France does not 
see affairs in that light. Indeed, there is a shrewd sus- 
picion that Italy is asking a great deal in the expectation 
of getting something; almost anything, in addition to the 
now assured restoration of Trent and Trieste being 
worth her while. 

France, in turn, is very far from passive in her out- 
look on the future. Every shade of French thought is 
represented in the Paris press, and every Paris paper is 
keen for taking advantage of the present opportunity. If 
any of them had at any time the idea that it was a bad 
business to push the German military frontier west of 
the German political frontier, none of the Paris papers 
now see any harm in establishing the French military 
frontier as far eastward of the political frontier as can 
be managed. They not only want the boundaries of 1870, 
but also the boundaries of 1814. They not only want 
the Lorraine iron, but also the Saar coal. And it is even 
pleasantly suggested that the German metallurgical. in- 
dustry, now established in Westphalia, east of the Rhine, 
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should be moved over to the west bank, whére, because 
no German defenses would be allowed, it would be ex- 
posed to instant ruin in the event of war, and so become 
a hostage for German good behavior. Clemenceau is 
perfectly frank. He wants German powér permanently 
and fundamentally impaired and French power firmly 
established and augmented. If a League of Nations can 
give him anything additional, he is in a receptive mood, 
but what he wants he thinks he must have. 

In regard to Africa, the main factor is again posses- 
sion; but it is qualified somewhat by the knowledge that 
a make-weight here and there might be useful. England 
sees no reason why South Africa should not be rounded 
out by the addition of German South-West Africa; but 
as to German East Africa, there might be room for a 
division with France in certain contingencies. Also 
there is a feeling in England that if the United States 
could be induced to take some responsibility for African 
possessions, there would result a community of interest 
which would have the further effect of uniting the 
United States and England in a continuity of co-opera- 
tion, with possibly far-reaching results. 

Not much is being said about the problems of the 
Pacific, but it would not be surprising if more were 
heard at a later stage. Australia has been assuming 
that the islands in her neighborhood: from which the 
Germans were driven will fall to her possession, but it is 
suggested the United States does not see that this dis- 
position of the islands necessarily follows from what has 
happened. One can see whither this leads. The islands 
Australia has her eye upon are south of the equator, 
and there are certain other islands, north of the equator, 
concerning which, in the days of the Czar, Russia had 
secretly agreed to support the claim made by Japan. A 
series of triangulations on the Pacific bringing Japanese 
sea power to the door of America is evidently not a thing 
to be taken for granted. 

There are other curious evidences of the extent to 
which the desire for justice may be tempered by interest. 
There is a Polish government in Poland, but there is 
also a Polish government in Paris, where it was formed 
nearly two years ago, of men who were active supporters 
of the Entente Allies. No matter what happens in Po- 
land, the French purpose is to support the Paris Polish 
cominittee. The Paris idea is that whatever else is in- 
cluded in the new Poland, there shall be included an area 
in upper Silesia which in 1914 produced about forty mil- 
lion tons of coal for Germany, equal to the whole French 
production in that year. To transfer that asset from 
Germany to a Poland on friendly terms with France 
would be in keeping with the Clemenceau idea that vic- 
tory gives warrant for so clipping the wings of the van- 
quished that the future would be secure against aggres- 
sion. Similarly, then, apparently impatient over the 
hopelessness of restoring stability in Russia, Lloyd 
George suggested that perhaps even the Bolsheviki ought 
to be brought into conference: the French Foreign Min- 
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ister not merely rejected the suggestion, but allowed his 
answer to be printed, to the great scandal of secret 
diplomacy. What the Pichon letter meant was simply 
that France woyld not recognize in Russia the Govern- 
ment which had rendered valueless the whole enormous 
investment of French savings in Russian public and pri- 
vate securities. The French Government will have to 
protect the French investors or run great risks. , There- 
fore there is being assembled in Paris a Russian com- 
mittee which will receive recognition precisely in pro- 
portion to the willingness of its members to protect 
French interests. Again, when the revolutionary outburst 
in Berlin was at its height, Paris was divided in feeling. 
Red revolution, if successful, would further weaken Ger- 
many, which was to be desired, but it would also delay 
the reconstruction of Europe. Success gained by the 
Ebert Government, on the contrary, would strengthen 
Germany and might be expected to stiffen the resistance 
to the various projects for reducing the German terri- 
tory east and west. Which feeling was uppermost it 
might be hard to say, but it is, perhaps, significant that 
when the Ebert Government had definitely established its 
authority there was a rise of five points in French Gov- 
ernment values on the Bourse. 

As the Conference opens, therefore, it may be said 
that the prime concern all round is one of interest. Eng- 
land is putting through the preliminaries of a formidable 
extension of her imperial system, France and Italy are 
reaching out into new fields, Greece is attempting a res- 
toration of the Byzantine Empire, Rumania is seeking to 
attain the status of a secondary power, Poland is trying 
to be the Poland of old, and the Serbs and Croats are 
already in quasi-conflict with Italy. 

Here, no doubt, we have the reason for the decision 
to adhere to the old rule of secrecy in the conferences, 
and the reason why the new rule of negotiation in the 
open has had to be abandoned, despite the protest of its 
author. 


Unity First of All 


Danie. A. Lorp, S.J. 


HE part our nation has played in the war has 
justified, as every genuine American knew it 


would, our national pride. We have not been a 
nation of boasters, inflicting our civilization perforce and 
with undisguised condescension on other lands; but we 
have felt that there must be wonderfully potent elements 
in the blood of the freedom-loving exiles from every land 
that has, through a century and more of pioneer labor, 
been blending into that glorious mongrel, a typical Amer- 
ican. We felt too that that blood must have drawn 
rich elements from the democratic land, limitless in its 
resources, into which it had flowed. 

Now, when we recall how our army sprang full armed 
from the midst of a peaceful population, and how with 
relatively little effort we solved problems that other na- 


tions had wrestled with for generations, we know that 
our confidence was not in vain. We come forth from 
the war with a truer sense of our national prowess, but 
a sense that does not so much inspire pride as a deepened 
realization of our duty in the family of nations. 

The war has taught us something else, something quite 
different. It is an old, old lesson that men have conned 
as often as they looked into the near distance and felt 
that death skulked somewhere just ahead. It is a lesson 
written so large in human consciousness that men must 
run swiftly if they would not read. But because it has 
been the fashion to run swiftly, we had not read it. The 
war changed all that. In the long hours of waiting in a 
front line trench for the order that would mean facing 
whirring bullets, in the nervous watches on the firing 
step where a sniper’s rifle or a bit of stray shrapnel might 
tear the tangible realities from one’s grasp, there was 
time and enough to read the lesson carefully, thoroughly. 
And if we are to believe the word of men who know, 
that lesson was read by our soldiers again and again: 
The heart of man craves religion. 

So confident are we that our boys over there actually 
have learned what in the rush and scurry and mad bang- 
bang of modern life is so often obscured, that America 
is convinced it must be ready to offer to our returning 
soldiers a religion that will satisfy this newly awakened 
craving of their souls. These men have felt death’s 
hot breath on their cheeks, and that contact has aroused 
emotions, intellectual longings not soon to be forgotten. 

War has not confined this lesson merely to our sol- 
diers. Even those who stayed at home, helpless to check 
a chance bullet or help a wounded friend through those 
terrible moments that open into the blackness of death, 
have been thrown back on religion as the one thing that 
could aid them in their hour of futile uncertainty. 
America and Americans have learned much in the past 
year, and more of prayer and of confidence in a God 
that could help where we were helpless. 

Protestant America, or rather that part of America 
which is Protestant, looking about it, has seen what it 
has to offer to these men craving religious consolation. 
It has seen and been ashamed. Religious anarchy, a 
thousand dissonant sects, a clash of creeds and conflict 
of worship, a shattering of what might have been a 
great, powerful organization inté an infinity of petty 
churches, each uncertain of itself and lonely in its isola- 
tion; the spectacle has appalled and at the same time 
aroused the earnest among its leaders. 

Out of the prevailing anarchy and conflict nothing con- 
structive or really satisfying can arise. This the leaders 
confess. Their problem, then, lies clearly before them. 
It is to bring religious unity out of the anarchy of the 
sects, to reunite what is fragmentary into what is whole; 
to make one single-minded force of a thousand dissident 
forces in some such way as the Allies, from a mass of 
self-directing armies, made one unified, victorious ma- 
chine. War has taught us to eliminate the wasteful in 
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our economic lives, and there are few things in the world 
more wasteful than the discord and dissension that has 
marked the Protestant bodies since the days when they 
shattered the unity of Christendom four centuries ago 
in the Lutheran revolt. 

Just here our growing consciousness of national power 
enters in. America has done everything to which she 
set her hand supremely well. We have wrested from 
the world praise sometimes freely tendered, sometimes 
grudging. Why not, then, with the record of our achieve- 
ments behind us, set our face to the solution of the 
religious problems of our country? The same skill that 
built up an army in one-twentieth of the time it took 
Germany, the same energy that spanned an ocean almost 
over night, the same innate national genius that welds 
into a common unit Celt and Saxon and Teuton and Gaul 
and Latin, can build up and perfect a religion that will 
satisfy the newly awakened religious cravings of our 
people. What we need to match our other national 
achievements is an American religion that will swallow 
up im its generous immensity the thousand petty sects, 
just as our country has swallowed up men of a thousand 
breeds and races. 

Obliterate, then, the lines of demarcation; wipe out 
all traces of religious animosity; link hands of brother- 
hood in one great national religion that will know neither 
Jew nor Gentile, Methodist nor Catholic, Presbyterian 
nor Christian Scientist; be broad enough to take to a 
common religious fellowship the atheist and the man 
without a creed. Bind this wonderfully unified country 
with one further bond, the bond of a common, an Ameri- 
can religion. In that unity the destructive effects of 
centuries of division and discord will vanish like horrid 
dreams at the breaking of the dawn. 

Surely this is a beautiful ideal; no one seconds an 
appeal for religious unity more strongly than the Cath- 
olic. He deplores, as he has deplored for 400 years, the 
senselessly cruel discord in what Christ intended to be 
a perfectly harmonious Church. He bemoans the wasted 
effort, the loss of souls, the scandal to unbelievers that 
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has been the bitter fruit of centuries of strife. ‘To see 
all Americans united in a common worship with God 
praised the same way in St. Patrick’s and St. John the 
Divine’s, in what was once a synagogue or a presbytery, 
has been his dream ever since Luther drove his wedge 
into the unity of faith. During all these centuries he 
has watched with real sorrow the distintegration of 
Protestantism into smaller and smaller elements. Surely 
no one longs for unity with anything approaching the 
intensity he feels. 

Catholics, too, are conscious of America’s power of 
organization. It would be an insult to Catholic patriot- 
ism to believe that any American is prouder of his coun- 
try’s achievements than the American Catholic. He is 
of his country’s bone and sinew, and he knows its power. 
But when the question of a new religion, even a new 
American religion, is broached, he must ask for further 
information. Information has been fairly abundant; but 
thus far, it must be confessed, the information has been 
sadly disappointing. 

After the Catholic has gone through the brilliant pro- 
phecies of those to whom the great unified American 
Church is a precious dream, he cannot but feel that there 
is one person better fitted to found a religion than the 
American people, and He did His work nineteen cen- 
turies ago. 

But since the matter of unifying the American churches 
has come up so largely of late, these papers are intended 
to be a brief study of the American Church as it seems 
to be formulated in the minds of its promoters. As 
there formulated, the Catholic must feel that it is not only 
completely unsatisfactory but quite unworthy of a place 
among America’s achievements. We built up an army, 
and it fought; we built up a navy, and it guarded our 
seas; we built up a government, and it has watched over 
our liberties. We cannot build up a religion that prom- 
ises to fail and fail utterly in the only things for which 
a religion could be intended. Such a course is not patriot- 
ism; it is folly of which no true patriot could allow his 
country to be guilty. 


Joyce Kilmer and His Comrades 


Joun B. KENNEDY 


man lies buried and Joyce Kilmer was truly a 

nobleman. He lies buried in the little American 
cemetery that borders the yellow road skirting the vil- 
lage of Seringes, not far from the famous Belleau Wood, 
nor far from “ the wood they call the Rouge Bouquet.” 
Some 300 American fighting men lie there, their graves 
of clay washed by the constant rains of Northern France. 
\'p we came, Louis Wetmore and the writer of these 
lines, after hearing Mass, in Kilmer’s name, at the 
ancient cathedral of Meaux. Through Chateau Thierry, 
whose blood-drenched streets have long since been 


T HERE is an aroma of bravery wherever a noble- 


cleansed by the mournful rains, on through Fére-en- 
Tardenois, a place of merciless ruins, of old men, little 
children and thin women, you enter Seringes, after riding 
riskfully over hilly roads pock-marked with minor shells. 
The whole scene, on a January day, is desolate ; the atmos- 
phere contains the wraiths of the battles of the dead. 
Looking down into the winding valleys, their streams 
swollen as with the heavy tears of those bereaved, it was 
difficult to realize that but ten short weeks before, men 
had been at death grips with each other. For here a circle 
of ten kilometers radius may be described, that would 
include the bitterest hand-to-hand fighting of the great 
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war. Beyond the town of Chateau Thierry, a town but 
slightly damaged when the ferocity of the fights for its 
possession is considered, one can see the point where the 
Americans, with wild cries, clashed with the onrushing 
enemy, thrusting themselves into the hole that had been 
made in the human dike defending Paris. 

And there, in the corner of the very field where the 
struggle reached its climax, lie Kilmer and his comrades. 
We approached the place reverently, squashing through 
the clinging mud. The rain seemed to soften. We 
crossed the road and entered the battlefield opposite the 
burial ground; walked through the field, our feet damp 
but, I am sure, our souls awed by the thought of what 
had been done when the ground we trod upon had last 
been dry. Away to the horizon ran knoll after knoll 
and many little hillocks behind one of which Kilmer 
stood, eyes right towards the foe, when his forehead was 
pierced. Perhaps the rusted German machine gun we 
handled, a residue of bullets in its belt, was the very 
instrument of his death. It lay in a dingy pool, beside a 
heap of punctured helmets, broken rifles and crusted 
bayonets. Nearby lay a heap of clothing, shirts, scraps 
of sweaters, blood-hardened wristlets made by loving 
female hands; and further on another heap, empty pork 
and bean cans, their lips torn in the hurry of feeding 
before the young braves rushed headlong to wounds and 
death. All the ghastly chemistry of war enclosed in a 
space five yards square. Pitiful! 

We walked away, back across the road, the rain forbid- 
ding us to enter bareheaded the sacred plot of ground 
that is the resting place of so many of our magnificent 
young men. The cemetery is divided into two parts. 
Wetmore took one side and I the other, bending over 
each bare cross to read the scratched names on the metal 
plates set in its wooden heart. Down the first line we 
went, and visions of the lads beneath the crosses sprang 
into the mind. Kelly and Burke and Shea were there, 
semper idem, and Callahan, Meade, Sullivan, Butler. All 
the grand symphony of the clans of Ireland! 

Wetmore called to me. He had found the cross of 
Kilmer. We stood by the head of the grave and read 
the scratches. “ Pvte. Joyce Kilmer (denied his rank in 
death by some poor fellow who had a thousand names to 
scratch), July 30, 1918.” That was all. We bared our 
heads, intending to say the De Profundis. I know I said 
the Hail Mary, and I think that was Kilmer’s most pleas- 
ing prayer. Then going to the foot of the grave we 
placed a little American flag there. Poor Kilmer! 

But poor is the poorest adjective to apply to one who 
denied himself all there was in life and went forth to 
save the lives of others. Yet it was the only word that 
came to the tongue as, standing above that oblong of 
clay, the soil of France upon which he died, one realized 
that the amiable young genius whom many knew, and 
none knew but to love, lay beneath, his eyes upturned to 
the Heaven he had won. We thought of the widow and 
the four children left behind and of the fifth child who 


had gone before her father ; we thought of the fine future 
which this young hero had held in his'open hand. Wet- 
more, who has been hardened by the sight of many of 
war’s horrors, lifted his head and exclaimed: “ There 
must be no more war!” In print, a silly remark; but out 
there, in the little graveyard at the edge of the wet battle- 
field, a line of wrathful poetry. 

No Catholic soul could fail to feel the deep sacredness 
of that spot where lie so many Catholic men. Fearlessly 
they answered the call to arms, lightly they laughed their 
way across the seas and bravely they went into battle, 
never to emerge. I can hear Kilmer’s voice now on the 
last occasion when I saw him, the voice of a poet speak- 
ing from the most merciless of commercial backgrounds, 
the hood of a New York subway station, speaking a 
cheery farewell as he swung down the steps, I watching 
his khakied figure disappear under the startling lights. 
I heard his voice there at his grave. It seemed to be 
reciting his favorite verse: 


From humble home and first beginning 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
Save laughter and the love of friends. 
He had won laughter, rich, boyish laughter, and the love 
of friends was his to overflowing; but he had renounced 
both, the things which, in his soul, he esteemed most 
worth winning to gain his grave in France. And I think 
that if some of the men who rule France could be pre- 
vailed upon to visit this grave of Catholic men and medi- 
tate therein, France might be the happier by having softer 
hearts in high places. 

The plain, stark cross is sufficient for any Christian’s 
grave. But a Catholic cannot help the thought’that the 
bodies of these young men should have above them some 
specific symbol of the devotions they practised in life. 
Doubtless, in each bare coffin, warrior hands grasp 
rosaries. But something of a shrine to the Blessed 
Mother whom all of them loved, how that would accord 
with the final prayer that passed their burning lips? And 
so there is pleasure in the prosaic report that William J. 
Mulligan, Chairman of the Knights of Columbus Com- 
mittee on War Activities, announced to the writer that 
he would, personally, before he left France, place, at his 
own expense, some undeniably Catholic memorial in this 
graveyard at Seringes. 

The thirteenth grave in the second row to the left, 
as you enter the cemetery from the treeless road, that 
is Kilmer’s. A stalwart company he keeps with the brave 
boys whose shoulders many a one who reads these lines 
has jostled in the turmoil of the great metropolis. They 
had buried him first beside an officer of his “ outfit”; 
but that, alas for the paltry conventions of our military 
hierarchy, was too large an honor for his rank. So he 
was separated from the side of the good man and true 
who held advantage in a sheet of parchment and a silver 
shoulder bar, and placed with the Thomases and Patricks, 
the Jameses and Johns who had gone forward with their 
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officers in the only thoroughly democratic line of war, 
the line that takes and gives the bullets. Doubtless the 
spirit of Kilmer, gazing upon the scene, is better satisfied. 
He was, as he often told me, a democrat with a small “ d.” 
We turned away from the little graveyard in Seringes, 
turned away with the hope that any word we write or say 
may tend, in some small way, to soften the blow that is 
upon all who knew and loved him. And looking far off, 
toward the wood they call the Rouge Bouquet, we fancied 
the solemn notes of the bugle, ringing out over the gather- 
ing dusk: ‘ Comrade ‘true, Peace to you, Farewell!” 


French Intellect and the War 


GeEorGES GOYAU 


¢¢ 9 WOULD be grieved to leave the brave men who 

each day risked and often gave their lives along- 
side of me. It is not because I may leave behind a few 
big books that my life would be worth more than theirs. 
This equality before a nameless danger has something 
brotherly which is very wholesome.” Thus wrote Pierre 
Maurice Masson, a Frenchman, a Lorrainer of Nancy, 
professor of French literature at the University of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, a short time before being killed in 
action. These “big books” of which he spoke with 
such modest ease were three volumes on Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, which, published shortly after Masson’s death, 
have thrown a new light on the character and the ideas of 
the Genevan philosopher. . 

Pierre Maurice Masson understood the importance of 
these three volumes; he had the devotion of an inventor 
for their very original conclusions, but he refused to 
admit for one moment that the value of his researches 
made his life more precious than the humble lives of the 
men who surrounded him; and the literary glory which 
is henceforth connected with the Rousseau of Pierre 
Maurice Masson makes the spirit of sacrifice with which 
the author went under fire even more striking. He loved 
his book as one loves a work slowly ripened and thought- 
fully conceived ; but as soon as the decree of mobilization 
was published, which was the sentence of death to a 
great number of his countrymen, Masson realized with a 
brave spirit that it was perhaps the fate of this book to 
be a posthumous work, and, if I dare say it, an orphan. 
This was no time for the delights of literary paternity ; 
the hour belonged to France. 

Between the intellectuals and the masses, as between 
the clergy and the masses, the half century which pre- 
ceded the war had created certain misunderstandings 
and opened up certain gaps. The war cleared up these 
misunderstandings and filled up the gaps. At the very 
starting-point of the splendid outburst which brought 
young thinkers, young writers and young artists to em- 
brace with all the energy of their souls the life and hard- 
ships of a private soldier, there was this stirring convic- 
tion; that, in the tragic hour of action, the intellectual 
labor of the chosen ones must take a lower place and sac- 
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rifice itself to the overpowering pressure of one common 
and universal need. 

Through the pen of Pierre Maurice Masson this con- 
viction took on a Christian expression when he spoke 
of “something brotherly” which distinguished “ this 
equality before a nameless danger.” 

Good-by to the “ivory towers” of the investigator ; 
he must get down into the jostle of trench life. Good- 
by to the dust of books; he must now face other kinds 
of dust which, at times, would cover and disguise the 
projectiles, those messengers of death; national fra- 
ternity demanded it. 

Raised up by these feelings, the intellectuals like 
Masson were of opinion that French intellect had a part 
to play even in the midst of an armed nation; it had no 
right to stay away; on the contrary, it had the duty to 
raise higher than ever the nameless life of the number- 
less mass by contact, by action and by the community 
of danger. 

In the course of the last quarter of a century attempts 
had been made in the so-called popular universities to 
bring together the frock-coat of the speculative mind and 
the overall of the workman. With rare exceptions the 
experiment had not been much of a success. The idea 
of organizing intellectual settlements had also remained 
undeveloped. 

It was reserved for these four years of war to bring 
about a deeper brotherhood, away in the trenches, be- 
tween intellectual and manual workers. And the work- 
man who formerly felt that he and the intellectual mis- 
understood each other, and who made things worse be- 
cause he realized it, was brought, by certain notable in- 
tellectuals who became his chiefs, to the making-of a 
warm and spontaneous act of friendly confidence in the 
supremacy of intellect. Why? Because he felt that 
those who had the advantages of this intellectual culture 
would henceforward offer it in the service of the lower 
class, which had risen in arms, and that the wealth of 
this culture would be expended in his favor both gener- 
ously and devotedly. 

When the soldiers felt that the heart of a brother was 
beating in the breast of their chief, they soon looked up 
to him as to a father; we have the proof, most won- 
drously touching, in the letters of Augustin Cochin, and 
the testimonials which the death of this historian drew 
forth. He also had before him the splendid prospect of 
an intellectual; he had begun to rewrite the history of 
the French Revolution. The Jacobin school of history, 
represented by Mr. Aulard, was soon to be forced into 
retreat before his assaults. Augustin Cochin was shortly 
about to publish a very new and original work on the 
part played by secret societies in the explosion of our 
Revolution. 

On August 1, 1914, in a village of Seine et Marne, 
the alarm sounds; Augustin Cochin takes up his manu- 
scripts and buries them in a corner of his grounds. If 
he comes back—if God wills it—he will find them again. 
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With this first heroic act he buries all the work to which 
he had vowed his life. For France claims, for the time, 
another kind of consecration. An old text of the his- 
torian Joinville jogs his memory; it is on the question 
of the devotion which the landowners (seigneurs) should 
feel for the humble men who are fighting. Augustin 
Cochin meditates on this text; every element of supe- 
riority which he has in him—birth, fortune, intelligence 
—becomes in him a cause for scruples. He believes it 
is his duty to be among his “ poor troopers” whenever 
there are casualties. In September, 1914, Augustin 
Cochin has his right arm smashed. He can, if he wishes, 
once his health is restored, get employment in the rear. 
But he does not even wait to be healed; he fools the doc- 
tors as well as his family; in order to get back to the 
front he makes use of tricks, just as others may employ 
them to stay away from it. “ All those poor troopers 
hang on to one,” he wrote; “ one does many little things 
for them.” He does not like war for itself; this delicate 
intellectual who is so anxious to get back to the army 
is no fighting adventurer. He believes that he has a 
social part to play in the national military business; and 
it is because of this part which he must needs play that, 
wounded a second time, he starts off again, with his arm 
in a plaster cast, to stop the Germans before Verdun. 
A third wound; he barely looks after it; we find him 
again au Mort Homme; and then, in July, 1916, on the 
Somme he is killed. 

His last words as he was dying were a tribute to;his 
men: “Say that my men were splendid and followed 
me everywhere.” At the moment when he was giving 
out his admirable life, covered with blood, at the foot 
of the Calvary of d’Hardicourt, the dying lips of Captain 
Cochin claim our admiration for his men. Our admira- 
tion flies teward him, however humble he may be in his 
sacrifice, but he turns it away from him and he demands 
it for them. I do not present Augustin Cochin as a 
symbol of what our intellectuals have been; his soul 
reached such heights as might hardly be attained by 
others. But I love to draw attention to the last flutter 
of his lips as a tribute to the soldiers of France frond the 
incarnation of French thought in a hero. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 
Washington and Anti-Irish Propaganda 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Ridicule seems to be the latest evolution of the anti-Irish propa- 
ganda. In various sanctums it is affording eagerly availed of 
opportunities for exhibitions of cheap editorial wit. The scheme 
of such a political weapon is very old. When the American army 
under George Washington was at Valley Forge on St. Patrick's 
Day, 1778, a “ Stuffed Paddy” was kicked about some of the 
company streets to the great indignation of the Irish soldiers in 
the camp. A fight ensued which Washington himself came out 
of his headquarters to quell and declared he would punish the 
persons who had given offense. 

In this connection the “military order of the day,” which 
Washington issued two years later (March 16, 1780) at Mor- 
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ristown, is of present interest. The original is on file in the 
War Department and reads: 

The Genl. congratulates the Army on the very interest- 
ing Proceeding of the Parliament of Ireland, and the 
Inhabitants ‘of that Country, which have lately been com- 
municated, not only as they appear calculated to remove 
those heavy and tyrannical oppressions on their Trade, but 
to restore to.a brave and generous People their ancient 
Rights and Freedom, and by their operation to promote 
the cause of America—desirous of impressing on the minds 
of the Army Transactions so important in their Nature 
the Genl. directs that all Fatigue and Working Parties 
cease for tomorrow, the 17th, a day held in particular Regard 
by the People of that Nation. At the same time he orders, 
that as a mark of the Pleasure hé@ feels on the occasion, 
he persuades himself that the Celebration of the Day will 
not be attended by the least Rioting or Disorder—The 
Offs. to be at their Quarters in Camp and the Troops of 
each State Line are to be kept within their own en- 
campments. 


This additional order was issued at the same time: 


The commanding officer desires that the celebration of 
the day should not pass by without having a little rum 
issued to the troops, and has thought proper to direct the 
commissary to send for the hogshead which the colonel 
has purchased already in the vicinity of the camp. While 
the troops are celebrating the bravery of St. Patrick in 
innocent mirth and pastime, he hopes they will not forget 
their worthy friends in the Kingdom of Ireland, who, 
with the greatest unanimity, have stepped forward in oppo- 
sition to the tyrant Great Britain, and who like us are 


determined to die or be free. 

The parole ordered for that day was “Saint” and the coun- 
tersign “ Patrick and Shelah.” Further, the records tell that 
“the day was ushered in with music and hoisting of colors, ex- 
hibiting the thirteen stripes, the favorite harp and an inscrip- 
tion, ‘ The Independence of Ireland.’” 

There is not much comfort for either Hands-Across-the-Sea 
Pilgrims or World-Wide Prohibitionists in these historical data. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Australia Repudiates Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
To the Editor of America: 

From the statements I see in the press here the crux of the 
position seems to be whether under the terms of a secret treaty 
Japan is to have the absolute possession and ownership of two 
important groups of Islands in the Pacific, the Caroline and 
the Marshall Islands, which constitute the outer frontier of the 
defense of Australia in the Pacific and are*within striking dis- 
tance also. of important United States possessions, and where 
a naval and submarine base could be established that could be- 
come a menace to American and Australian interests in other 
circumstances which should be guarded against. We know that 
during the recent war the Carolines alone sheltered an enemy 
fleet which destroyed a British squadron. The people of Aus- 
tralia will want to know whether this secret treaty was made 
with the knowledge and concurrence of the Australian delegates 
now at the Peace Conference. I am quite sure that the people 
of Australia would be entirely opposed to such a dominating po- 
sition being given to Japan. 

The remarkable position obtaining at the Peace Conference 
seems to me from the press reports to be that the Australian 
and Japanese delegates are standing together against the views 
and interests of the United States. 

The statement appearing in the press as from the Acting 
Pri::.e Minister omits to deal with the whole situation, and 
leaves the implication that the Australian Government supports 
the Japanese claim to the Caroline and Marshall Islands as 
against their international control. 

But I have no doubt the Australian people will see the true 
issue, The interests of the United States and Australia in the 
Pacific are identical. Both countries are natural Allies peopled 
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by the same race, speaking the same language and actuated by a 
desire of self-protection in the Pacific. International control 
of the Caroline and Marshall Islands would carry obligations 
of a direct nature and would make for the assistance of Aus- 
tralia in the event of any attempt being made to utilize them 
as a base for attack upon Australia. The sons of Australia join 
hands with the sons of the United States across the mighty Pa- 
cific and they look to each other to prevent any Power being 
allowed to get such an unfettered hold on important bases in 
the Pacific as may become a real menace to them both and ne- 
cessitate the expenditure of millions of money by America and 
Australia in taking counter-measures for defense in the Pa- 
cific. 
New York. T. J. Ryan, 
Premier and Attorney-General of Queensland, Australia. 


The Irish Issue 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for January 4, Mr. W. McNiece at- 
tempted to establish that certain English newspapers and jour- 
nals were uniformly fair in their attitude towards Ireland. In 
America for January 25 Mr. William A. Clarke, from his wide 
and intimate knowledge of English journals, declared that “the 
organs that favor even diluted justice to Ireland have very lit- 
tle weight in influencing British opinion.” May I add to the 
evidence this letter which appears in the New Statesman for 
January, 1919? 

I observe in your editorial comments of the 21st ult. a 
reference to “violent protests that men enlisted to 
fight the Germans and not to invade Russia.” While sympa- 
thizing with those men (the more so as a number of them 
have been under my command, and I have known them 
intimately for the good fellows that they are), I would 
point out that there are others in similar but worst case. 

Some—though regrettably few—of us in the Army of 
Occupation in Ireland are, and have always been, pro-Irish. 
Some have become pro-Irish since gs came to Ireland. 
It is exceedingly hard that such men s ould be compelled 
to violate their dearest principles by acting the part of victor 
in a conquered country, with all the provocation and insult 
to the Irish people that this attitude involves. 

We also enlisted to fight the Germans, and not to coerce 
Ireland. But we have to obey orders, and—unless we are 
Tory Brigadiers—are not permitted to express our views 
publicly; for which reason I prefer, enclosing my card, to 
remain anonymous—Yours, etc., 

TEMPORARY SUBALTERN. 

No American has yet publicly demanded the withdrawal of the 
British army of occupation from Ireland; or, at least, so far as 
I know, such demand has not been published by any American 
newspaper. The Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, the 
Labor Herald and the New Statesman may have little weight in 
influencing the opinion on Ireland of the present British ruling 
classes. These are the chief organs of British democracy. The 
temporary governmental eclipse of democracy in Britain has, 
however, minimized the effective power of liberal journalism 
not only with regard to Ireland but also with regard to all the 
other essential issues of the world war. 

New York. AtFrReD W. McCann. 


Play Fair 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Residing in a town from which some 20,000 or 30,000 soldiers 
left for the front in France, and having received more letters 
from them than most men have received who have been less inti- 
mately connected with men in the army, I think that I am 
qualified to express an opinion in the controversy taking place 
in AMERICA regarding the Y. M. C. A. and K. C. 

Now in some of these communications from Catholic men as 
well as non-Catholic, from men who first wrote to me, and I 
therefore could ae no information, there are quotations con- 
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taining praise for the K. C. and Salvation Army, but none for 
the Y. M. C. A. When the soldiers had no money, they say— 
and what soldier has money after dividing it amiong the various 
allotments?—they could obtain from the K. C. the little non- 
essentials to write home or the little non-essentials of cigarette 
or candy or doughnut which go to make for contentment. The 
trucks or wagons of the K. C. or Salvation Army, the writers de- 
clare, were found near the trenches and even under fire, dis- 
tributing the little trifles of which Mr. Atkins speaks, whereas 
the “huts” and entertainment centers were far in the rear. 

Who, now, has the better right to determine what is essential 
and what is non-essential to the man at the front? Mr. Atkins 
of Atlantic City, U. S. A., or the man at the front? Who, then, 
started this controversy? Was it the fighting man at the front 
or the man in sweet repose at home? If it was the fighting man, 
and it was he who was not satisfied with the manner in which 
funds, freely given for his free and personal use, were distrib- 
uted, then it is time for us to changé our methods and give him 
what will make him more contented and happy. That is the 
object for which the people at home gave the money, and that 
is what the folk at home want their boys to have. And that, 
too, is what I want my brother to have. 

I still cannot appreciate the logic of the “ omitted” but not 
“studiously ignored” answer of Mr. Atkins, to the query of 
J. P., “that the K. C. should guard sedulously against acquiring 
any ‘unfair’ advantage over the Y., etc.” Is it unfair to give 
what was freely given for our men in the army? Is it unfair 
to give to our men what they want and need and what goes to 
make courage and bring forgetfulness of the weariness of war? 
Is it unfair to the folk at home to give to their boys gratis what 
they need and want when their boys have not the money to pur- 
chase it? Is it fair to refuse our soldiers what they need and 
want merely to be fair to the interests of the “Y,” and doubtful 
interests they are, indeed, when the soldiers themselves complain? 

The K. C., moreover, has not, though Mr. Atkins seems to 
affirm the contrary, made a contract with the public “to use the 
money it donated for essentials for ‘all’ the boys,” but it has 
contracted, implicitly at least, with the public to supply to “all” 
the boys as many essentials as its meager—compared with that 
of the “Y”—allotment will permit. The essentiality or non- 
essentiality of its donations the K. C. very well leaves to the 
decision of the soldiers and not to Mr. Atkins. 

Our overseas army is not an army of boys but an army of 
“men,” well able to understand their wants. They do not need 
me nor Mr. Atkins or the “ Y” to tell them what they ought to 
have. 

Camp Douglas, Wis. Leo. C. PoLiack, 


Greek, the Vitalizer 


To the Editor of AmeERica: 

Let me have the privilege of adding my humble tribute of 
praise for Francis P. Donnelly’s noble outburst on the “ Vitalizer 
of the World.” Every word of it is true. My experiences in 
the fields of education are somewhat limited, yet long ago I 
reached the unalterable conclusion that “ Every system of educa- 
tion and every house of learning, when it gives up Greek, 
headed towards inferiority and decay.” 

One often wonders if writers in our siteneibensl reviews who 
deprecate the teaching of Greek have any realization of the 
dreadful responsibility attached to their statements. To venture 
to give forth such an opinion without sufficient foundation is an 
act of pedagogical barbarism, hardly equaled in the realms of 
modern political confusion. 

We must adhere to Greek. It must not be made optional, it 
must be obligatory. If we are not successful in our educational 
endeavors, it is because we neglect to vitalize our efforts by 
insistence upon Greek. 


New York. 4. H. RAINEs. 
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IVESCORE and ten years ago, as the winter winds 

swept from the heart of the Kentucky forest across 
the Big South Fork of Nolin’s Creek in Hardin County, 
the greatest of all Americans was born. As the years are 
added, we more deeply appreciate, although we cannot 
fully know, the sublime greatness of the child sent that 
night to Nancy Hanks and Thomas Lincoln. “ She gave 
us Lincoln, and she never knew,” but held in the arms 
of a sweet and gentle lady, the child began his course of 
greatness, over which hung ever the memory of that 
frontier mother who with gladness bore savagery and toil 
for those she loved. “ Though from an humble stock, 
undoubtedly, he was fashioned to much honor from his 
cradle,” could not be said of him. In that rude hut there 
was no cradle, and Abraham Lincoln was fashioned, such 
was the nature God gave him, not so much to honor as to 
selfless service. Honor came, but more than honor was 
the loving gratitude of a people made whole again; 
healed by his wisdom, his patience, his forbearance; led 
back to peace by the vision of charity for all and malice 
toward none, that rose from his great and generous 
heart. 

Out of the praise this day paid Abraham Lincoln, once 
“a poor white of the South,” this one rich tribute is first 
of all: he lived, he suffered, he fought, he died, that 
freedom might not perish from the earth. Free from the 
warfare of clashing interests, free from the pettiness of 
hate and bitterness, free from the self-seeking and politi- 
cal intrigue that make democracy a mockery: that was 
the people whom Abraham Lincoln envisioned, and for 
whom he lived and died. 

God has cast our lot on troublous days. Greater prob- 
lems now confront us than were seen by the sad eyes of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1861. For the safety of our beloved 
country, and for the preservation of all ideals of peace 
and goodness, may the Almighty God who knows our 
sore need, grant us something of the patience and charity 
that were the immortal spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Government’s Free Press 


HE junior Senator from Illinois calls for an “ in- 

vestigation.” To judge by the reports from Wash- 
ington, the critic might conclude that both Houses of 
Congress are spending the major part of their time in 
“ investigating” someone or something, promptly filing 
the results in some grave of oblivion. But the investi- 
gation proposed by Senator Sherman touches upon a 
matter of serious moment, as will be seen on examination 
of the second section of the Senator’s motion. 


The practice which has developed in various government de- 
partments of publishing what is in effect a newspaper or period- 
ical, which, ostensibly, reports to the public news from that de- 
partment, has become a system of promoting various economic 
proposals, schemes for extending the power of the department 
or bureau concerned, and securing increased appropriations. It 
is a menace to the free press of the country, a burden to the tax- 
payers thereof, and serves no useful purpose in promoting effi- 
cient, economic or sound principles of government. 


It is bad enough to have a press that is controlled by 
the advertising department, but a press put in charge of 
a clique of political appointees, and paid for by the pub- 
lic, is infinitely worse. It is not overstating the case to 
say that the Government’s “free press,” even in its 
present development, has become a mere system for the 
extortion of public moneys to support the pet schemes 
of some official struggling for a place in the limelight. 
It is, perhaps, futile to urge that this is a Government of 
enumerated powers, and that the Constitution nowhere 
confers upon the Federal Government the right or duty 
to publish a newspaper. As Senator Borah sadly re- 
marked some days ago, in the course of debate, the last 
thing to urge against an appropriation is a constitutional 
limitation. But apart from this, Congress may be, in- 
duced, on more general grounds, to see and to destroy 
the peril to the country, in a press edited by the bureau- 
crats at Washington. 


Senator Smith’s “ Cooperation “ 


ais HAT is this Smith bill?” anxiously inquires a 

correspondent from Arizona. Repetition is 
tedious, but usually necessary. Taking human nature as 
we view it in this mundane sphere, one may safely ad- 
vance as a probable opinion, the theory that Gabriel will 
be obliged to sound several blasts before all the dead 
awaken. But America’s correspondent has more than a 
weak excuse. The newspapers which open their columns 
for all the news that is not fit to print, and the magazines 
that revel in vers libre, have had little to say, and that 
little in misleading panegyric, of the ugly realities that are 
involved in the Smith bill. Can it be possible that the 
National Educational Association plans to railroad this 
legislation through Congress, while the enemies of autoc- 
racy in education slumber and dream? 

Briefly, the Smith bill is an attempt, after the war for 
freedom, to introduce the Prussian ideals of State domi- 
nation into the American school system. It is proposed 
that the Federal Government advance certain sums to 
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the States on condition that the States make an equal 
appropriation for educational purposes. No money, it is 
provided, may be used for the advantage of any school 
which does not agree to treat the supernatural order as 
non-existent, and educate the child in utter ignorance of 
his duties to Almighty God. This Federal money, al- 
though not greater than the sum provided by the State, 
destroys the right of the State to govern its schools. The 
Secretary of Education will regulate the training of the 
teachers. He will designate what studies may, and may 
not, be undertaken by 20,000,000 American children. He 
will issue edicts with which the States must comply, and 
he will send Federal police and inspectors into every city 
ward to secure their minute observance. That is, he will 
make the dream of Bismarck real in this country by es- 
tablishing a system in which every American child of 
school age is a ward of the Federal Government. 

All this, argues Senator Smith, is merely “ coopera- 
tion.” As we are reminded by grave authorities, all de- 
pends upon the meaning which one chooses to affix to 
words. There is a character in “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
who made every word mean precisely what he wished it 
to mean. His name was not Senator Smith, but it might 
have been. With Senator Smith “ cooperation” means 
nothing less than Federal domination, and the death of 
all private initiative in education. If you object to that 
kind of “cooperation,” do not content yourself with 
merely verbal denunciation. The Senators from your 
State, and your Congressman, are supposed to represent 
you. Write them, and at once, your opinion of this at- 
tempt to Prussianize education in the United States. 


The Dry Mr. Anderson 


R. ANDERSON, the highly paid agent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, is always exceedingly dry, in pub- 

lic at least, and it is to be hoped, in private also. There- 
fore it happens that in order to relieve his parched lips 
he emits rivers of words that are not always polite or 
fair sounding. But then that is to be expected, for dry- 
ness is a species of moral fanaticism, chiefly heretical in 
origin, that distorts souls to such a degree that they are 
perpetually intoxicated, though of course not with 
liquor, but just with fanaticism or tea or the formerly 
drugged coco-cola or something else not quite so at- 
tractive as any of these. And this explains why Mr. 
Anderson, the highly paid agent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, was so intemperate, the other day, in his de- 
nunciation of the venerable Cardinal Gibbons that every- 
body, except those afflicted with the incurable dryness 
which kills the instincts of the commonest courtesy, were 
wroth with indignation and protested against the vulgar 
crudeness displayed by Anderson and his audience. But 
why all this row just now? Catholic Prohibitionists, true 
to type, have been as blatantly vulgar and ignorant in 
their denunciation of his Eminence. Poor fellows, they 
cannot help it; they have caught the spirit without a 
correct idea to support it. Saloons, Prohibition, total ab- 
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stinence, abuse, use, cause, occasion, liberty, license, 
statutes, conscience are all in a jumble in their minds. 
The tiny, incomplete manuals of ethics and theology that 
they studied years ago have left these words in their 
memory; heresy, or something akin to it, has put new 
and confused ideas behind the words. Again, why all 
this row? May it not silence a Prohibitionist or two? 
A calamity in very truth. The more they talk the better. 
For instance, what upstanding, liberty-loving citizen did 
not rejoice that the Methodist Mr. Anderson, the highiy 
paid agent of the practically Methodist-controlled Anti- 
Saloon League—but withal a private citizen—told an 
audience of Methodist preachers, just what private houses 
would be invaded in search for liquor? That is capi- 
tal: it will show our citizens where democracy does not 
lie: it will point out those who do not respect personal 
liberty and the sanctity of the home. The Prohibitionists 
should not be interfered with; they should be allowed 
to talk and write freely. Then when the reaction comes, 
they will learn a lesson: rather they will be given a lesson. 
Learning and Mohammedan fanaticism are incompatible. 

But the other actions of Prohibitionists are something 
quite different from their speech. They are a pestiferous, 
political brood hatched by the hens, peruna, coco-cola 
and like cackling creatures, and supported by capitalists 
who would wring the last trace of energy from the 
laborer. By intrigue and gold they are tearing up the 
charter of our liberties, the Constitution, and substituting 
in its place crude amendments destructive of legitimate 
freedom. This is serious. The country is yet young; 
our Government has scarcely passed the experimental 
stage. So far we have held together, because of the 
nicely balanced distribution of power between State and 
nation. But that balance is disappearing in favor of a 
huge machine at Washington, a clumsy thing that can be 
easily broken. Chaos then. And before that happens, 
States far distant from Washington, may find their local 
problems untouched from Washington or tangled from 
Washington: and then cracks will begin to appear in the 
commonwealth. What next? 

More Prohibition perhaps. Tobacco is to go next, but 
birth-control, adultery: that is another question. 

But then Mr. Anderson and his fellow-Methodists are 
happy; they are gradually enthroning Wesley’s ethics at 
Washington, and all who disagree with them are immoral. 
This tyranny of autocracy over personal liberty is a 
“ Methodist victory,” reports tell us, and “ When the 
Methodist General Conference was saying of the liquor 
traffic ‘ it cannot be legalized without sin,’ ” the “ Roman 
Church was aligning itself with the saloon, and from 
village priest to Cardinal Gibbons himself was throwing 
its influence against the reform.” Cardinal Gibbons is 
honored in his foes, especially when they are untruth- 
ful, and the handful of priests who have been gallopers 
for Methodist ethics are to be congratulated on being 
implicitly numbered among Methodist parsons by a 
Methodist paper. Their honor has been fairly won. 
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A Perpetual Service Flag 


URING the war almost every Catholic parish in the 
United States had its service flag. The stars which 

shone upon its folds spoke of the sons whom the parish 
had given to the country and who were either in the 
training camps at home or were bravely fighting on the 
fields of Flanders or in the woods of the Argonne. That 
service flag was something holy. Before it was lifted 
above the noise of the hurrying throngs in the great cities 
or over the quiet village street, it had been blessed in the 
name of religion and patriotism.’ As long as it hung over 
the entrance of the House of God it reminded the passers- 
by of the absent soldier boys, and to the fathers and 
mothers, brothers and friends, who had given their loved 
ones to the cause of justice and liberty, it was a sacred 


symbol. 

The anxieties and the horrors of actual warfare have 
come toan end. The service flag could now be furled with 
honor. That part of its symbolism that told of strife and 


war has lost something of its meaning. But the flag was 
not only a flag for the time of battle, it was in the true 
meaning of the word a flag that told of service rendered 
during the war. It signified the heroic services rendered 
by the youth of the parish to the country. Now it must 
symbolize the service which the country and the parish 
must render to the boys who have come back from the 
camps at home and the battlefields abroad. 

Every Catholic parish in the United States felt a thrill 
of pride when it saw its young men depart at the call of 
luty, the summons to war. The parishes must now wel- 
come the soldiers home in honor. The great work of re- 
construction so needed at present can well begin under 
the very folds of the service flag. That flag with its 
sleaming stars told us what our Catholic soldiers did for 
the country and the parish. It must now signify what the 
parish will do for them. It must inspire pastor and 
friends to welcome the returning soldiers back to the 
homes and the friends they left, and to show them the 
eratitude due them for the honor and the glory they re- 
flected on their country’s arms under the inspiration of 
the teaching of their Faith. It must also remind them 
that the welcome will not be genuine if on their return 
our soldiers are not generously and practically helped to 
find work and in many cases to start life over again in a 
new and better environment. 

Pastors who keep the stars in the service flag shining 
will never regret their zeal. In the thousands of Catholic 
boys now returning home there is a splendid force for 
social good which must not be allowed to go to waste. 
United under their chiefs in camp and trench, these men 
have learnt the value of obedience, of discipline, of self- 
control. United at home, under the guidance of their 
priests, they will become in their parishes a source of 
Catholic power and of influence in their various com- 
They have the gratitude and the respect of 
They are in themselves a living 


munities. 
their fellow citizens. 
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refutation of many of the calumnies constantly brought 
against the Catholic Church. If they are banded to- 
gether and fully mobilized in social endeavor, in educa- 
tional effort, especially in the highest purposes of Catho- 
lic life, these men will soon exert in civilian life a power 
for good equal to the eminent services which they ren- 
dered while wearing the khaki of the soldier. We need 
the light of the stars on the service flag as much now as 
before. All must endeavor to keep it shining! 


Catholics and Titular Catholics 


UST as there are men and men, so there are Catho- 

lics and Catholics. St. Paul was one type of a 
Catholic, a poor, hard-working man, small of frame and 
bleared of eye, a fanatic before the multitude, but in 
God’s eye a very hero who bore witness to the Gospel 
by sufferings intense beyond measure. Under the im- 
pulse of Divine inspiration, he could say of himself: 


They are the ministers of Christ (I speak as one less wise) : 
[ am more; in many more labors, in prisons more frequently, in 
stripes above measure, in deaths often. Of the Jews five times 
did I receive forty stripes, save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once I was stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I was in the depth of the sea. In journeying often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from my own na- 
tion, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren. 
In labor and painfulness, in much watchings, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 


Such was the Apostle of the Gentiles, a Catholic in very 
truth. But there is another type, equally as noble, 
though not at all militant: the Thomas a Kempis class, 
gentle souls who live lives of prayerful obscurity, con- 
tent to serve the Lord in all faithfulness and yet remain 
unknown. “Ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.”’ 
Catholics surely, a blessing to the Church. 

And the third class? Bless their bonnie heads. They 
are everywhere, no, not everywhere, either, but only 
in the red headlines, in the front row of the grand- 
stand, in the first pew on high feasts. Everybody 
knows them and their motto: “ Ama sciri, et pro mag- 
nifico reputari.” They are titular Catholics, many-sided, 
smug, smiling folk to whom religion serves as a means 
for cheap notoriety or social advancement or a high 
rate of interest. When the sun of popular favor is high, 
they are in the open, wiggling now this way now that 
way, like fall caterpillars, in order to avoid obstructions 
to their progress along the road which the manners and 
morals of smart society have already strewn with lost 
souls. But if a cloud obscure the sun, where is the 
titular Catholic? Who knows? Not the Church, not 
the poor, not the downtrodden, not the sorrowful, but 
cowards only, for birds of a feather flock together. And 
that is the third type of Catholic, and somehow or other 
his life is long and his path easy; the latter in this life 
only, however. 
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Wage-Motherhood 


F econ G the measures widely advocated by Social- 
ists and other radical thinkers is the endowment 
of motherhood. We are all prepared to favor legislation 
which will reasonably make possible the healthy up- 
bringing of all our American children. We shall no less 
gladly support a widows’ pension act which may enable 
poor mothers to keep their little ones by their side and 
mercifully save them from becoming mere wards of the 
State in a public institution. 

But such is not the primary purpose that inspires the 
promoters of motherhood endowment. Their plan is to 
remove the economic inequality between husband and 
wife which child-bearing implies. For them the ideal 
of matrimony is nothing more than an alliance between 
two economically independent persons, to continue just 
so long as a mutual affinity is recognized to exist. Au- 
thority is not acknowledged within the home, and the 
bearing of children is placed upon a strict wage-basis. 
It is an economic service rendered the State, differing 
in no way from cleaning the streets or functioning as 
mayor. The payment of a wage is furthermore proposed 
to give the same dignity to motherhood, whether within 
or without the marriage bond. 

Under the auspices of the British Labor party a Fam- 
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ily Endowment Committee was recently set up. Ex- 
patiating upon its plans before the Fabian Society, Mrs. 
Stock, a member of the Committee, explained that the 
payment of allowances to mothers would be subject to 
efficiency tests. Periodic inspection of the children would 
be demanded, and if the hygienic standards of the Infant 
Welfare Centers were not attained, the payment would 
not merely be discontinued, but the child itself would 
be taken from such an unfit person as its own mother. 
Since in this Socialist theory the bearing and rearing of 
children is purely a paid government employment, it 
quite logically follows that children may at any time be 
transferred to whatever paid agents the Government may 
deem it more economic to select. The mother, of course. 
might with equal right freely choose to turn her face 
to the factory and consign her infant to the State créche. 
Under such conditions the State would naturally deter- 
mine the number of children that any mother might be 
permitted to bear, and the rule of the beast would be 
supreme. 

Such legislation is very seriously proposed in our own 
country at the present time. Why should it not be tried 
out, once men have decided to substitute for God and 
His Church the omnipotence of the State? We are fast 
moving in that direction. 


Literature 


“NATURE’S MARVEL” 

HE marvel was the Spanish dramatist, Lope de Vega, or, to 

give him his full and sonorous name, Lope Feliz de Vega 
Carpio. “El monstruo de la naturaleza”; it was Cervantes who 
thus described him. In so calling him, the author of “Don 
Quixote” thought no doubt of the productive powers of nature, 
of her spendthrift waywardness, of the jaunty recklessness with 
which she toys with her resources. The full count of the plays 
written by the Phenix of Spain has not yet been made. No one 
has yet read one half of his works. Dozens upon dozens of his 
dramas remain in manuscript and will never perhaps see the 
light. In his “New Art of Writing Plays,” printed for the 
first time in 1609, the “marvel” wrote that he had so far com- 
posed as many as 483 works for the stage. In 1624, by his own 
statement, the number ‘had mounted to 1070. After his death 
in 1635, according to Perez de Montalvan, his friend and 
biographer, the number was 1,800. Besides these we must 
reckon about 400 Autos Sacramentales. He is said to have 
written one act at least of a drama between sunrise and 
breakfast, though Hazlitt will not believe it. One of his comedies 
was composed, printed, rehearsed, staged and acted within the 
space of five days. At Toledo five dramas were reeled off his 
pen in a fortnight. Basing his calculations upon a statement of 
the “wonder” himself, Bouterwek in his “ History of Spanish 
Literature,” concludes that Lope de Vega must have ground 
out or rather tossed off with debonair nonchalance as many 
as 21,300,000 verses, and just a little prose. A veritable Niagara 
of poesy,a clock-timed geyser of song,an ever-ebullient volcano 
of rhyme and rhythm, not all flame or fire, but smoke, lava, 
ashes and scoriae duly mixed. 

His very fertility has been the cause why he is little read 
outside of his own country and the small circle of devoted ad- 
mirers who know him at first hand. He has frightened away 
his would-be devotees. To know him the German goes to 


Schlegel and von Schack, but not to the “ Acero de Madrid” or 
the “Dama Boba,” just as the Englishman, in order to have a 
Baedeker in this tangled maze, takes down Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
and Chorley, and the American his Rennert and Ticknor. Against 
this prism-refracted knowledge Mr. Robert Schevill rightly pro- 
tests in “ The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega” (University of 
California Press), and pleads for a more intimate and personal 
knowledge of the “paragon” of the Spanish stage. The plea 
comes with a special force from the university of that State 
where Spain and its sons blazed such a clearly-beaten trail of 
adventure and heroism. Mr. Schevill gives unmistakable evi- 
dence that he is well qualified for the duty he has assumed, by 
the scholarly edition of the “ Dama Boba,” which he adds to his 
informing and interesting introductory essay. 

Take him all in all, “for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-patsoral, scene individable or poem unlimited,” 
the mighty Lope has few peers. Just dip into his Autos Sac- 
ramentales, those startling manifestations of a people’s faith 
in the most august of mysteries, or the Joas, curtain-raisers as 
we might call them, or the entremeses, interludes or the saynetes, 
or the Vidas de Santos, dramatized versions of the lives of the 
heroes of the Faith, or the Comedias Divinas y Humanas, 
where heaven, earth and hell contribute to the story, or the 
Comedias De Capa y Espada, of cape and sword; forget his 
pastoral “ Arcadia,” his mock-epic the “ Angelica,” his burlesque 
“ Gatomachia,” the heroic epic the “ Dragontea” and the tragic 
epic the “ Jerusalem,” merely by-products of his pen, and you 
realize that Cervantes was not mistaken in the name that he 
gave to his friend. 

If ever an author knew how to get up a play, it was the 
With the people the “play’s the thing.” 
Few ever succeeded better in 
It would 


“paragon” Lope. 
None knew it better than he. 
alluring, holding, amusing and amazing an audience. 
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be a mistake to try to find in him the infallible intuition of 
Shakespeare, the surety of touch with which he lays bare the 
secrets of conscience, the mystery of life. Lope has not the 
mastery over the tingling chords of passion, the princely ease 
with which Shapespeare unlocks the sleep-closed lips of the 
murderess queen to her midnight murmurs, or lays bare the 
tortured soul of Othello in his frenzy and despair. Shakespeare 
dramatized humanity. He put the wide world on his stage. 
Lope de Vega had not within him the power to commandeer 
such dramatis personae. In that he is inferior to the Englishman. 


But not even Shakespeare is superior to him in powers of 
invention, in the story-teller’s or the playwright’s art. In his 
comedias Lope de Vega followed few rules. One he always 
observed. He delivered his tale and unraveled his plot with 
the one purpose of filling his theater with a goodly crowd of 
Madrilefios and made up his mind that he would keep them 
there until he wanted to let them go. When he wrote a play, 
he tells us, he pitched Terence and Plautus out of the window, 
lest they should cry out against him, and he wrote according 
“to the art invented by those who sought the applause of the 
multitude, whom it is just to honor in their folly, since it is 
they who pay for it.” While unraveling his plot he cared little 
for anachronisms or improbabilities, and the customs and man- 
ners of Spain carried back to the days of Nero and Belisarius 
troubled him as little as a coast-line to Bohemia worried Shake- 
speare. In the Autos in spite of the sacred nature of their 
subject and the evident faith that inspires them, there bubbles 
at times a rollicking humor, there is a mingling of the sacred 
and profane which makes the judicious grieve. To grasp fully 
their meaning, however, and the probable effect of the per- 
formance upon the minds of the audience, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to understand the spirit of the Spain of the seventeenth 
century, loyally devoted to the Faith from which she had 
derived her purest glories, living it in every moment of her 
national, social and domestic life, but dealing with it not as 
with something merely sacred, but with a fact which entered 
into the daily commerce of high and low, and which even the 
jester, the outcast and the buffoon could not entirely escape. 

For the stories in his comedias Lope goes mainly to the 
annals, the history, the legends, the life of his country. Spain 
is the protagonist on his crowded stage, the Spain of Bamba, the 
ploughman made king, as well as of Roderic the “ Last of the 
Goths,” of Mudarra and the Seven /nfantes de Lara, a Spain 
athrob with life, with a virile enthusiasm, devotion to God and 
the King, respect for the honor of woman, with a “ chastity of 
honor” which felt a stain as a blow and a sting. Now and 
then Lope steps out of the magic circle of his country’s spell, 
and in the “Gran Duque de Moscovia” and the “Santa Liga” 
he deals with contemporary subjects, the former taken from fhe 
chronicles of the distracted Empire of the Czars, the other from 
that crusade whose story must have gone home to the heart of 
every Spaniard, which closed with the victory of a Christian 
host under a Spanish captain over the infidel, the splendid 
triumph of Lepanto. 

Inexhaustible invention, kaleidoscopic variety of plot and in- 
cident; wit, imagination, ease of dialogue and versification, con- 
trol of all the outward mechanism of the dramatic art, Lope de 
Vega had in full measure heaped and running over. Life, 
action, movement dominate his stage. Plot and incident even 
tyrannize over it. Character-drawing, the logical, natural de- 
velopment of the passions are only secondary, and on the whole 
inferior to what one would naturally expect from his great 
powers. He does not plummet the abyss of man’s mortality and 
misery, or gaze up into the heights of human grandeur and 
triumph. He does not paint the passions in their broad outlines 
like the masters of the French stage, nor does he conceive such 
awe-inspiring or pathetic characters as Shakespeare. He sum- 
mons before us a marvelous series of events, sometimes fan- 


tastic, where passion speaks. But you will seek in vain for a 
Hamlet, for an Othello, for a Constance, for a Richard, or a 
Falstaff in the more than 1,800 plays of the “wonder.” Flights 
of song, lively dialogue, plot, sub-plot, counterplot, lyric poetry 
of the highest kind are everywhere present. But you will seldom 
find the lively and natural painting of the human heart in its 
large, universal and typic forms. It is the one lacuna in his 
work. You may concede him every other quality. 

But it must not be imagined that the author of the “ Dama 
Boba” and the “Star of Seville” could not hold the mirror up 
to nature. From his comedias, as Mr. Schevill well remarks, 
you might be able to put together an “unsurpassed picture of 
Spanish life during the siglo de oro.” The womanhood of Spain 
is glorified by the mere fact that he took from the world around 
him such types of purity, courage, gentleness and supreme devo- 
tion to duty even to the point of heroism as the “star” of the 
play just mentioned, or the Elvira in the “ El Mejor Alcalde 
el Rey,” or the Laurencia in that heart-stirring “ Fuente 
Ovejuna,” the story of the hamlet over which broods the odious 
figure of the comendador, its bully and tyrant. The sturdy 
peasantry of Castille and Aragon never had a better panegyric 
than the painter of Tello el Viejo or Juan Labrador. Spain 
breathes and lives in these and similar creations. The drama 
of Lope de Vega is a national drama in the truest sense. It is 
the evocation under a wizard’s wand of the life and ideals, the 
story and romance of heroic Spain. Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 
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Abraham Lincoln as a Man of Letters. By L. E. Rosrnson, 
M.A. Chicago: Reilly & Britten. $1.50. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Practical Mystic. By Francis 
Grierson. New York: John Lane Company. $1.00. 

The Book of Lincoln. Compiled by Mary Wricut-Davis. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Abraham Lincoln as a man of letters has not received the 
attention merited by his high achievement in English literature. 
Professor Robinson has made a good beginning in this neglected 
field, and his contribution should find a place in every high 
school and college. Yet the volume is not only, or even primarily, 
a text-book; it will stimulate, even when it does not convince, 
the mature student of Lincoln. Without insistence upon inter- 
esting but irrelevant detail, Professor Robinson traces the early 
and middle influences which played upon Lincoln, discusses the 
various types of Lincoln’s writings, and not preferring his own 
evaluation as final, presents in an appendix carefully selected 
passages from the letters, addresses and political essays. Per- 
haps too much stress is laid upon the fact that many have 
striven to arrange the Getty burg Address and the Bixby letter 
in metrical verses. They are prose, noblé, and as enduring as 
the language, and should be so accepted and read. The “ metrical 
versions” seem tawdry and theatrical. 

Mr. Grierson apparently champions the existence of some 
special supernatural influence on Lincoln, equivalent to direct 
Divine inspiration, and so would break a spear with the mystical 
theologians. He writes interestingly and, for the most part, 
informingly, but from a psychological point of view, the at- 
tempted explanation of Lincoln’s frequent “visions” is sadly 
inadequate. Mr. Grierson’s chief merit is that he knows a mystic 
is not a person who, when not engaged in writing for the 
magazines, lives in a cave, fixedly regarding nothing. It need 
hardly be said that Lincoln was’ not a mystic in the Catholic 
sense, but his appreciation of the spiritual world was quite as 
undoubted as his intense activity. 

Mrs. Davis’s compilation of poems about Lincoln will be found 
useful by teachers, and by those who having no Whitman, hunger 
for the singing lines of “ When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d.” What will at once puzzle the reader is the reflection 
that these poetic tributes fall so far below the nobility of their 
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subject. Possibly the reason is that they unconsciously invite 
comparison with the stately rhythm and undying music of the 
Second Inaugural and the Gettysburg Address. Only poets like 
Shakespeare and Dante could bear that comparison with un- 
diminished laurels. P. & B. 





Manual of the History of Dogma. Volume II. The Devel- 
opment of Dogmas During the Middle Ages and After. 869-1907. 
By Rev. Bernarp J. Orten, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology and the History of Dogmas in St. Louis University. $2.50. 

A Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Reverend An- 
THONY Kocu, D.D., Professor of Theology. Adapted and Edited 
by ARTHUR Preuss. Volume II. Sin and the Means of Grace. 
$1.50. Both Published by the Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 

The first volume of Father Otten’s excellent manual which 
was reviewed in our issue of September 22, 1917, covers the field 
of patristic theology; this new volume traces the development 
of Catholic dogma through the scholastic period and through the 
rise of Protestantism down to today. He shows that the golden 
age of scholasticism synchronized with the period when the 
Pope’s power was greatest, and that the fourteenth century wit- 
nessed the decline both of the Papacy’s prestige and of the 
schoolmen’s intellectual keenness. ‘It was not a question of 
the times having outgrown the system [of scholasticism ] 
but of the system being too big for the times.” 

Father Otten shows in the first twenty-five chapters of his 
book how the scholastics treated such dogmas as the existence 
of God, creation, original sin, Divine grace, the Sacraments, etc., 
then he describes the chief heresies and councils of the Middle 
Ages, enumerates the errors of the Protestant Reformation, 
devotes an interesting chapter to the neo-scholastic theologians 
of the seventeenth century, Suarez, Ripalda, Vasquez, etc., de- 
scribes the controversies that arose regarding grace and free- 
will and ends with the Vatican Council and the condemnation of 
Modernism.. American students of dogmatic theology’s history 
are fortunate in having so good a manual in the vernacular as 
Father Otten’s. 

This second volume of Dr. Koch’s “Handbook of Moral 
Theology,” the first volume of which was favorably noticed in 
America for August 31, 1918, treats in five chapters of the nature 
and kinds of sin, the causes of moral regeneration and the char- 
acter and effects of the seven Sacraments. At the end of each 
chapter is given a list of books and references bearing on the 
matter treated and throughout the book footnotes referring the 
reader to other works are frequent. An appendix treats of 
marriage impediments under the New Code of Canon Law. Mr. 
Preuss is translating and adapting the work with a practised 
hand. W. D. 





A Lieutenant of Cavalry in Lee’s Army. By G. W BEALE. 
Boston: The Gorham Press. $1.25. 

A comparison of recent newspaper reports concerning the 
great war, with this account of our nation’s struggle under 
Lincoln, reveals striking similarities. Lieutenant Beale’s records 
are as splendid and as vivid as the paragraphs of Philip Gibbs; 
both writers describe scenes of desolation, tell stories of heroism, 
narrate incidents of fun that seem no part of war. But Lieu- 
tenant Beale’s account is more reserved and suppressed and 
seems more forceful so. Names of daring officers flare across 
the pages. Here in the simplicity of a diary is the grandeur of 
an epic, calm narrative detailing drama. No Northerner can 
object to the author’s description of him, for he uses no worse 
term than “ Yankee” for the purpose; and all will be ready to 
subscribe to what he says of the nobility of Southern women. 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Brandy Station, “the greatest cavalry 
battle fought on the American continent”; these and many 
other battles are described with a wealth of detail. McDowell, 
Scott, McClellan, Pope, Kearny, Hooker, Lee, Stuart, Beau- 
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regard, Jackson, Fields, Hampton, Robertson, all appear in 
“close-ups.” It is expressly proven in the book that Meade 
never authorized the destruction of Richmond and the slaying 
of Jefferson Davis. The story is told how a private of the 
Ninth Virginia Cavalry conducted Lieutenant Dorothy to the 
hiding place of Booth in Gerrett’s barn; the pages discover how 
closely the great Lincoln kept in touch with the movements of 
the troops whose Commander-in-Chief he was, how he knew 
their prowess, and directed their action. The proof-reading of 
the book is not so good as its style, though at times quite as 
interesting. j 2. B. 





The Bedrock of Belief: The Foundations of Religion. By 
Wiru1aAM F. Rositson, S.J., Professor of Theology, St. Louis 
University. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25. 

This is the third volume of Father Robison’s valuable course 
of apologetics, the two preceding volumes having been favorably 
reviewed in our issue of November 2, 1918. Under the well- 
chosen title “The Bedrock of Belief” the author in six lectures 
headed “ The Fundamental Fact,” “Alpha and Omega,” “ The 
Lord of the Universe,” “A Little Less Than the Angels,” “A 
Bond between Heaven and Earth,” and “The Sanction unto 
Everlasting ” cogently expounds the philosophical basis on which 
orthodox religion must rest. There seems to be scarcely an 
intellectual or emotional vagary of the day from Pantheism to 
“New Thought” or from William James’s theories to those of 
H. G. Wells, which Father Robison does not unmask and refute 
in these lectures. Particularly striking and convincing is his 
attack on the “ pentalogue” of the adherents of moral evolution, 
and very effective, too, is the way he turns into a proof for the 
existence of God the fact of moral and physical evil in the 
universe. The concluding lecture contains a strong chain of 
arguments for everlasting punishment. “The Bedrock of Be- 
lief,” combined with the author’s two other volumes, “‘ Christ’s 
Masterpiece ” and “ His Only Son,” makes a thoroughly modern 
and American apologetical work that meets satisfactorily the 
difficulties of both Catholics and non-Catholics. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Rt. Rev. Benjamin J. Kieley, D.D., Bishop of Savannah, 
has written an excellent pastoral on “ The Pope’s War Record,” 
which appears in the current Catholic Mind. After showing 
that Benedict XIV, far from keeping silence about Germany’s 
ruthless treatment of Belgium, was in point of fact the only 
neutral ruler that protested against it, the author reviews all 
the efforts his Holiness made to restore peace to the world, 
proves how baseless the charge of Papal “ pro-Germanism” is 
and ends by demonstrating that the conflict now ending was 
essentially a “ Protestant war, having its origin in the historic 
home and center of Protestanism.” ‘Then follows a short paper 
on “The Holy Father and Defeatism” which clears the Pope 
of all responsibility for the Caporetto disaster and lays the 
blame on the Socialists. The number ends with Benedict XV’s 
encyclical letter on the Peace Conference. 





Stephen H. Hewett, Second Lieutenant in the Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment, was an English Catholic youth who was 
killed in France during the Somme advance of 1916. Having 
passed from Downside to Balliol College, Oxford, he entered 
the army the second year of the war and a number of letters 
he wrote to his mother, sisters and friends are now published 
under the title “ A Scholar’s Letters from the Front” (Long- 
mans, $1.50). F. F. Urquhart, who contributes the introduction, 
intimates that Lieutenant Hewett in all probability would have 
joined the Downside Benedictines after the war. The letters 
are those of a meditative, retiring young man with a zest for 
the things of the mind whom his Catholic patriotism turned into 
a brave, cheerful soldier. The Laureate’s excellent anthology, 
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“The Spirit of Man,” and Gilbert’s comic operas were the two 
books that chiefly solaced Hewett amid the alarms of war—— 
In “The Glory of the Coming” (Doran, $1.75) Irvin S. Cobb 
describes in two-dozen papers what his “eyes have seen of 
Americans in action in this year of grace and allied endeavor.” 
He had unusual opportunities to witness at close range the 
fighting at “the front of the front”; he was in London during 
a bombing raid and in Paris when the great long-distance gun 
was bombarding the city. The fact that Mr. Cobb was the 
American correspondent with the German army early in the 
war makes his tributes to the courage and efficiency of our own 
soldier-boys all the more intelligent and valuable. 





Philip Robert Dillon’s “ American Anniversaries” (Published 
by the author, 314 W. 53rd street, New York, $2.50) is a book 
that teachers, writers and publicists should be glad to have 
within convenient reach. Running through the year, he presents 
“750 events in United States history from the discovery of 
America till the present day,” and ranging from the Betsy Ross 
myth, January 1, 1752, and the Battle of Manila Bay, May 1, 
1898, to Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1863, and 
General Richard Montgomery’s death at Quebec, December 31, 
1775. The compiler’s accounts of the events he selects for men- 
tion are generally adequate, though the discerning reader will 
note some important omissions and will think too much space 
is occasionally given to events of little moment. There is a good 
account of the first Mass celebrated in this country, the prin- 
cipal dates of the war just ended are all down, and there 
is a good index of the whole book. 





Most readers of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s autobiography, 
“The Worlds and I” (Doran, $3.50) will probably be convinced 
that in her the Evening Sun’s Hermione has at last been really 
“incarnated.” The author shows a special gift for exploring 
the seamy and sordid side of life and is a devout adherent of 
the very newest thought. The hard-headed Mr. Brisbane gave 
Mrs. Wilcox great pain by refusing to believe that she had re- 
ceived communications from her departed husband. She has 
hopes, however, of the skeptical editor’s ultimate conversion, 
“after he leaves this mortal body and faces the reality of the 
astral world.” The author continues: 

His will be a long, lonely and difficult path after death, 
because of the obstacles he has set in his own path of 
attainment. He will be astonished to find himself on a 
lower plane in the heavenly realms than many a simple, 
uneducated person he has known on earth whose awakened 
spirituality he regarded as proofs of ignorance. But 
teachers will be sent to Mr. Brisbane in the Beyond, and 
he, and every other delayed soul, will eventually come up 
into the light and knowledge and understanding of God's 
great universe. In truth I anticipate the satisfying ex- 
perience of perhaps being myself given the rdle of instructor 
of Arthur Brisbane in the astral world and hearing him say, 
humbly, “Oh, how I wish I had listened to you on earth; 
I would now be so much farther along on the ascending 
path |” 

Even Mr. ‘Brisbane must be stirred to the very depths of his 
soul by that dire prophecy. 





“Correspondencia Comercial” (Silver, Burdett), by Max A. 
Luria, is an exercise book intended for students of commercial 
Spanish. The book contains over a hundred letters and business 
forms taken from the files of firms engaged in trade with the 
countries of Latin America. About each one of these letters 
and forms a very practical lesson centers, which kneads over the 
content and idioms found therein. In the composing of these 
lessons the author shows the instinct of a born teacher. In these 
days when the Spanish-speaking countries of America are becom- 
ing more and more the El Dorado of our commerce, such a 
textbook as this should prove of invaluable assistance to business 
men and commercial students——“ General Science” (Silver, 


Burdett), by Charles H. Lake, M.A., seems open to the criticism 


which might be directed against all such books: that they go 


far beyond the capabilities of pupils in the eighth or ninth years 


of the junior high school or in the first year of the regular 
high school. Granted the feasibility of introducing the matter 
in these lower classes, the author has done his work well. The 
questions, which are well chosen, will arouse the curiosity 
of the pupils and make them think of similar questions. While 
the book is for the most part carefully written, there are a few 
places which could be improved and the definitions are in some 
instances scientifically inaccurate. 





These pleasant stanzas on “ Martin” make one of the poem’ 
reprinted in Mr. Holliday’s memorial edition of Joyce Kilmer’s 
works (Doran, $5.00) : 


When I am tired of earnest men, 
Intense and keen and sharp and clever, 
Pursuing fame with brush or pen, 
Or counting metal disks forever, 
Then from the halls of shadowland, 
Beyond the trackless purple sea, 
Old Martin’s ghost comes back to stand 
Beside my desk and talk to me. 


Still on his delicate pale face 
A quizzical thin smile is showing, 
His cheeks are wrinkled like fine lace, 
His kind blue eyes are gray and glowing. 
He wears a brilliant hued cravat, 
A suit to match his soft gray hair, 
A rakish stick, a knowing hat, 
A manner blithe and debonair. 


How good, that one who always knew 
That being lovely was a duty, 
Should have gold halls to wander through 
And should himself inhabit beauty. 
How like his old unselfish way 
To leave those halls of splendid mirth 
And comfort those condemned to stay 
Upon the bleak and barren earth. 


Some people ask: What cruel chance 
Made Martin’s life so sad a story? 
Martin? Why he exhaled romance 
And wore an overcoat of glory. 
A fleck of sunlight in the street, 
A horse, a book, a girl who smiled, 
Such visions made each moment sweet 
For this receptive ancient child. 


Because it was old Martin’s lot 
To be, not make a decoration. 

Shall we then scorn him, having not 
His genius of appreciation? 

Rich joy and love he got and gave; 
His heart was merry as his dress. 

Pile laurel wreaths upon his grave 
Who did not gain, but was, success. 
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EDUCATION 
The First Secretary of Education 


S this a mere coincidence? On November 23, 1918, in New 

York, Dr. Charles W. Eliot gave a lecture advocating im- 
mense expenditure of government money for education; on De- 
cember 4, 1918, preliminary hearings were heard in Washing- 
ton, for the Smith-Hughes bill, which empowers the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money by the Federal Government; on 
December 16, 1918, School Life, a magazine published by the 
Federal Bureau of Education, praises Dr. Eliot’s lecture and 
the Smith-Hughes bill, advertising thriftily at government ex- 
pense for a large increase in the funds of its own Bureau. One 
of the prescriptions of the Smith-Hughes bill, is the creation 
of a Department of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Five seconds to guess who may modestly permit 
himself to dictate education to the United States and to feder- 
alize the elective system! 

Whether the facts denote an accidental concurrence or not, 
the pronouncements of Dr. Eliot, which receive the praise of 
Washington and are franked everywhere, might be deemed 
worthy of note. Mark the fine tactics of the educational re- 
former. 


THE ORIGINAL BOLSHEVIST 


HERE is great comfort in large words. Glittering gener- 

alities flatter the one who makes use of them. They class 
him as a thinker without committing him definitely to any par- 
ticular form of thinking. How delightful to refuse the conclu- 
sions of the mind under the comforting appellation of agnos- 
ticism! How satisfying to refuse the conclusions of common 
sense, and yet be able to style oneself a Christian Scientist! 
Ignorance, logical cowardice or folly, were not at all so pleas- 
ing to self.- Glittering generalities are your great uniters too, 
especially when they call for some negation and do not demand 
any positive substitute for what is rejected. That which drove 
Kerensky into exile and left Trotsky and Lenine in power, that 
which put Lenine into prison and left Trotsky a democratic 
autocrat, was not autocracy, Socialism, internatiomalism, revo- 
lution, proletarianism. Those glittering generalities were nega- 
tive and uniting, but exile and prison and death came when 
the united followers were asked to substitute something posi- 
tive and definite. Review the large words which have been 
the battle-cries of civic and educational reforms and recall what 
happened to united battalions the day after the reformers had 
their way. 

“ Reconstruction,” “‘ vocational,” are the large words in edu- 
cation today, and Dr. Eliot, who is a shrewd observer, has 
noted the weakness of glittering generalities and has devised, 
perhaps not consciously but at least effectively, a remedy against 
the disintegration of positive particulars when substituted for 
general negation. First of all, he is up-to-date, a very useful 
quality in the leader of a revolution. The theories he has been 
advocating all his life, are set forth as revelations and deduc- 
tions of the war. Next his theories are equipped with new 
general terms whose tarnish is not so manifest as the terms 
he formerly used. His “ democracy of culture,” which received 
the vigorous treatment of Professor West is now called “ re- 
construction,” and his discredited electivism, which Father Tim- 
othy Brosnahan laughed out of consideration, now parades as 
vocational training. Finally, master-stroke of genius, the former 
President of Harvard, a college in which for several past years 
they have been trying to bring order out of chaotic electivism, 
is now made an officer of the United States Government, has 
all his lectures and papers published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and from the humble position of advo- 
cate of “the sanctity of individual gifts” and educating them 
by “chipping, filing and sawing” through unlimited electivism, 
he is elevated to the exalted position of Vocational Recon- 
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structor to the United States Government. 
Lenines of the educational world have been exiled or 
prisoned, and the original educational Bolshevist is autocrat of 
education. Federal control is the paradise of the “expert” and 
“reformer,” and the man who is laughed at in Wayback be- 
comes a national dictator of his pet schemes in Washington. 


Facts AND CouNTER-FACTS 


CURSORY reading of Dr. Eliot’s lecture will show that he 

advocates consistently the same theories of education as for- 
merly, theories which may soon dominate all our public schools 
through the Smith-Hughes bill. Dr. Eliot states four facts con- 
cerning our citizens, shown by the draft. They are, illiteracy 
of nearly eight per cent, ignorance of the English language, 
venereal diseases, and bodily defects. His general conclusion, 
reiterated persistently, is the need of large Federal grants of 
money. His particular conclusion is a program of studies for 
all pupils between the ages of six and sixteen. 

It might be asked why certain facts favorable to present 
methods of education are omitted. The patriotism of army and 
people, the unanimity of the nation, the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and of generous giving, the adaptability to all the departments 
of war and the power of leadership displayed by college men; 
these and other facts largely outweigh the unfavorable facts 
cited by Dr. Eliot and argue against the revolutionary changes 
in education which he advocates, and which the Smith-Hughes 
bill exacts. The illiteracy and ignorance of English is confined 
chiefly to adult immigrants who were not educated by our 
schools. It has yet to be proved that sex-hygiene as informa- 
tion will check venereal diseases, nor should our system of edu- 
cation be revolutionized when it produced so large and so effici- 
ent an army in so short a time. At the end of the war, the 
one time of times, when the whole United States would be jus- 
tified in emitting a long, loud and persistent cackle over its 
educational products, is, alas, just the time when our experts 
and our future Secretary of Education begin their anatomical 
researches on the producer of the golden eggs. 


THe New ScHEDULE 


R. ELIOT’S war facts are singularly incomplete and, even 

if complete, justify no such program as he presents. What 
then is the schedule of electivism, now named “ vocational train- 
ing” and transferred from college to lower schools? The 
schedule comprehends by actual count thirty-five different sub- 
jects and in that number, crafts and arts, which are innumerable 
are counted each as one. Does Dr. Eliot want everyone between 
six and sixteen taught these thirty-five? He is not clear, al- 
though on the subject of agriculture he says distinctly: “It 
follows that the teaching of agricultural science and art should 
be an important feature in the education of every child in both 
the urban and the rural population.” Nothing could be more 
comprehensive than “every child both urban and rural.” This 
thirty-five-subject school of Dr, Eliot will tax the energies of 
those who are to give vocational guidance in secondary education 
in accordance with the recommendations of Bulletin 19, 1918, 
of the Bureau of Education. 

If anybody else but the future Secretary of Education had pro- 
posed such a multiplicity of subjects for our young, he would 
be laughed at. But electivism is “vocational training,” and 
those who laughed at Dr. Eliot with Father Brosnahan accept 
what the electivist advocated because it is vocational training. 
How will the dust of good Father Brosnahan rest quietly in 
Washington, now that under the excuse of reconstruction and 
the guise of vocational training Dr. Eliot’s theories are lauded 
at the capital, are financed liberally and backed up by a Federal 


law and a cabinet office for Dr. Eliot? 
Francis P. DonneELLY, S.T. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Prohibition and Other “ Wanities ” 


wo the sad news was borne in upon me that the gu-reat 

and gu-lorious State of Nebraska had ratified the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, I at once sought refuge in “Pickwick Papers,” a 
very good book when the wind’s in the East. The dog-eared 
volume opened automatically at page 645, and introduced me 
forthwith to the Reverend Mr. Stiggins in search of a drink. 
“O, my dear young friend,” groaned the red-nosed man in the 
ear of the hospitable Samuel Weller, “all taps is vanities.” 
“Vell,” said Sam, “I des-say they may be, sir; but vich is your 
partickler wanity? Vich wanity do you like the flavor on best, 
sir?” “QO, my dear young friend,” pursued Mr. Stiggins, “I 
despise them all. But if there is one of them less odious than 
another, it is the liquor called rum—warm, my dear young 
friend, with three lumps of sugar to the tumbler.” Far be it 
from so humble a person as myself to liken Mr. Stiggins to a 
Westervelt, Ohio, Prohibitionist. I confess there are certain 
difficulties in the way. But like all mortals not yet set in the 
skies, the Reverend Mr. Stiggins had his wanity. Our twentieth- 
century Prohibitionists rank all alcohol with wanity, but their 
own partickler wanity is to play politics, when they are not 
understudying the Pharisee. 


CIGARETTES IN SYRACUSE 


AVING given us Senator Sheppard, the author of the Fed- 
eral Amendment, and Mr. Burleson, the author of sundry 
things too numerous to mention, the State of Texas has en- 
riched its contributions to the nation by abolishing pool and 
billiards. It was on the last Sunday of January, I think, that 
the W. C. T. U. and Syracuse University, emboldened by the 


heroic stand of the State of Texas against the devastating - 


inroads of the insidious and uncertain billiard ball, opened a 
campaign for the adoption of a Federal Amendment, prohibit- 
ing the use of tobacco throughout what Walt Whitman used 
to call, These States. Most of us were not wholly unprepared 
for this move. Certainly, those of us who are versed in the 
literature of the Westervelt, Ohio, school, were wondering why 
it did not come sooner. When we remembered the fearless on- 
slaught of the W. C. T. U., and of a host of trousered grand- 
mothers, 5,000 miles away from the trenches, against the use of 
cigarettes by American soldiers, we felt that this “ campaign” 
was as sure as victory over the Germans. Of the militant hosts 
arrayed against Lady Nicotine, and our little brown brother, the 
cigar, the Reverend Harry Adams Hersey, writing in the 
National Advocate for January, 1919, should be made a full 
general. “Look into the smoking cars,” he tremulously trills, 
“the smoking rooms, as you travel. Does not a decent man 
look decidedly out of place in such company? Do you wish to 
be judged by the company you keep if you keep that company?” 
That last sentence seems to be toggle-jointed; but the meaning 
is quite plain. It proclaims the superiority of the Reverend 
Harry Adams Hersey, who does not smoke, over all who do. 


SMOKING-Room PuBLICcANS 


T is a risky task, this “ placin’ our neighbors,” but as I read 

that text from the gospel of Pharisaism, my mind went back 
to the last time I entered a smoking-compartment, preceded by a 
Wheeling stogie; price, if you buy a thousand, $14.00. As yet 
excluded from the pension-list of the brewers, I cannot afford 
a more highly-priced “wanity.” Sitting next to me, were a 
major and a captain, traveling from Washington to New York, 
and their conversation, as far it came to me, bore on the topic 
of how to win the war, and get back to “ business.” The Rev- 
erend Harry Adams Pecksniff—I mean, “ Hersey ”"—may have 
been a volunteer worker, in a chocolate factory belike, doing his 
best to win the war at one dollar a year, but I cannot place him 
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higher than these men who left the plow (or it may have been 
a distillery or a cigar-store) to do their part in saving their 
country. In the chair, of a contour utterly unknown outside of 
a Pullman smoker and the fabled dungeons of the Inquisition, 
sat a young man who had an overseas cap on his head, and a 
copy of the Congressional Record in his hand. The symbolism 
of the Congressional Record I leave to M. Maeterlinck, but the 
meaning of the cap is plain, and what it left unsaid was told by 
the wound-stripe on the young man’s arm. Maybe the Reverend 
Harry Adams Hersey also has an overseas cap and a wound- 
stripe ; if so, he has only to provide himself with a Congressional 
Record to appear, unashamed and unembarrassed, in the presence 
of this young soldier. The rest of the company was made up of 
the porter and myself, mere incumbents of a place in a suffering 
world, although the porter displayed a Red Cross badge and the 
buttons for two Liberty Loans. But the others, I think, would 
lend distinction to the largest congregation ever preached at 
by the Reverend Harry Adams Hersey. 


PROHIBITION, A PoLivICAL MENACE 


O much for the “O, how good we are” phase of Prohibition. 

As to politics, recall the inscription on Sir Christopher 
Wren’s tomb, and make the appropriate changes. We have a 
Federal Amendment, haven’t we? In the South, it would seem, 
only the sanctified Democrats recognize the diabolical qualities 
of rum and the minor wanities; in the North, it is often the 
other way around. Under whatever skies, it is always well to 
make friends with Caesar. New York has a Republican Assem- 
bly, and as these lines are written, the Prohibitionist lobby has 
won the Republican majority to the ways of righteousness, leav- 
ing the disreputable Democrats without the fold and wholly 
unhouselled. 

In his letter of September 2, 1918, former President Taft spoke 
right out in meeting to say that the Anti-Saloon League had 
learned the political game admirably, and that “the politics of 
the nation would be demoralized, as the politics of the States 
have been, through this cause. The issue will never be settled.” 
Already the Protestant press are telling us that the habits of 
all future Ambassadors and envoys to foreign countries must 
be carefully scrutinized, for it is now America’s mission “to 
make the world dry.” What that program means, no one need 
be a practised politician to understand. The New York Herald 
for January 30, contains a fairly comprehensive outline of what 
the Prohibitionists now intend to accomplish in the field of 
politics. Prominent Prohibitionists have been sélected as possible 
candidates for the Presidency, and for other offices, Federal and 
State. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, according to this report, re- 
ceives a smaller salary than other officers of the Anti-Saloon 
League, “that remarkable religious-political organization,” but, 
for all that, is “the Warwick of the League’s ambitious pro- 
gram.” Newspaper and magazine articles usually carry the por- 
trait and panegyric of Bishop Luther Wilson, the Reverend 
Purley Baker, or the Reverend Edwin C. Dinwiddie; but the 
gasoline in the political taxicab is the unfeatured and unsung 
Mr. Wheeler. Few men in public office, comments the Herald, 
have had the temerity to oppose the League: 


Of those who have done so, many are no longer in public 
life, for the League has developed a talent for cutting the 
ground from beneath the feet of a recalcitrant legislator. 
: A public official who incurred the League’s enmity 
could never win victory in one fight. He would have a 
battle for renomination in his own party, and if successful 
in that would face the League’s opposition for election, and 
this would be kept up, if necessary, year after year. 


In the words of Senator Sheppard, of Texas, the Anti-Saloon 
League “is composed of the most effective organizers and cam- 
paigners I know.” a 
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“Know NotrHincs” UNpdER A NEw NAME 


HE present intention of this “ religious-political” Anti- 
Saloon League is to rate the qualifications of all seeking 
public office, from village constable to President of the United 
States, by its narrow, bigoted, un-American standards. Their 
program merely confirms the forebodings of former President 


Taft: 


The ever-present issue will confuse and prevent clear and 
clean-cut popular decisions on the most important national 
questions, and the politics of the nation will be demoralized, 
as the politics of the State have been, through this cause. 


It will stir up more dissension among citizens, as Mr. Beck has 
said, than we can now even suspect. For the first time since the 
death of the Know Nothing party, political gangsters can enter 
public life with the support of definite anti-Catholic factions. 
Men will be chosen for office by a politico-religious clique, not 
because they seem to possess the qualities which will make them 
capable legislators, judges or executives, but because at the 
crack of the ringmaster’s whip, they may be depended upon to 
jump through the hoops, and come down on all-fours. “ Sit 
up, and beg, Fido!” or out you go, the merest of forlorn yellow 
pups, without even a license between you and the pound. 


Mr. Sticcins Gors Over THE Top 


OU will remember that Mr. Stiggins didn’t get his rum, 

after all, but was fain to comfort himself with a bottle of 
port, warmed with a little water, spice and sugar. This, thought 
Mr. Stiggins, savored less of vanity than many other compounds. 
The Anti-Saloon League also is bound to have its “ go o’ wanity, 
warm.” It will be spiced by bigotry and warmed by hostility to 
the Catholic Church; but the bottle of port in this monstrous 
mixture will be the Anti-Saloon League’s control of what once 
was constitutional government at Washington, and in the States. 
For now that the Amendment has arrived, it must be enforced 


to the highest pitch of tyranny. Mr. Stiggins must be served. 
Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Nebraska Vying with 
Georgia 


N EBRASKA is apparently determined not to be outdone by 

Georgia and Florida. A bill calling for convent inspection 
was recently introduced into the Nebraska legislature to provide 
against “involuntary servitude and forcible detention” in pri- 
vately operated institutions. The bill specifies the House of the 
Good Shepherd, convents, monasteries and sectarian schools and 
academies. The insinuation is too insanely absurd for serious 
discussion. We marvel, as we read, whether this is America and 
whether we are living in the twentieth century. The bill, as the 
Rev. Francis X. McMenamy, president of Creighton University, 
remarks, is not dangerous but offensive, except in so far as it is 
intended to arouse religious animosities. A similar measure 
proved a boomerang elsewhere by the splendid conditions it 
revealed to be existing in religious institutions. As Father 
McMenamy said: 


The common-sense and the sense of justice of our citizens 
have before this recognized that the provisions of such a 
bill as this are mere insult and nothing else. These institu- 
tions always are open to visitors, and for that matter they 
are om for inspection. But it is an infamous thing in 
free America to pass a law which connotes the possibility 
that involuntary servitude may be practised in any of these 
private institutions when there never has been the slightest 
evidence to give ground to suspicion. The good sense of 
Nebraska and her jealous regard for her fair name before 
the rest of America will see to it that this bill, hideously 
offensive, will not emerge from the committee to which it 


is referred. 
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Men who thus deliberately aim at causing divisions and dis- 
cord among citizens, particularly at a time when the cooperation 
of all in the work of reconstruction is imperatively needed, 
should be tried for disloyalty and sentenced as dangerous 
anarchists, or placed in solitary confinement where they can 


_ carry on no further agitation against the peace and good-will of 


their fellow-men. 


What the Soldiers Think of 
the Knights of Columbus 


N a letter to the editor of the Augusta Chronicle, Sergt. 

Samuel J. Titus expresses the universal sentiments of our 
soldiers regarding the activities of the Knights of Columbus at 
the front. The communication was called forth by one of 
the many ill-tempered protests against the combined war-service 
fund because a Catholic order was to be accorded a modest 
share in its distribution. In his straightforward soldier lan- 


guage the writer says: 


Now, I am not eligible to belong to the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, nor have I any desire to, but if the people of Amer- 
ica knew what the soldiers in France know, they would want 
the Knights to administer the whole United War Fund and 
keep out all other organizations, which only get on the sol- 
diers’ nerves. Hold on just a minute—all except the Salva- 
tion Army, the poor neglected “Sals.”” You can bet the 
soldiers will never let the tambourine pass without dropping 
a dime into it. 

The Knights and the Sal were on the job every minute, 
though not quite as thick as some others. They treated the 
soldiers decently, not as if they were inferior creatures hired 
to do a nasty job. They tended to the business at hand and 
didn’t go snooping around to the military police with sus- 
picions that there was evil in this or that the soldiers 
should be kept away from. The Knights of Colum- 
bus saw to it that the boys had smokes and chocolates so 
long as they lasted, and the fellows who had just one pay 
day since going over were not denied because they were 
broke. The Knights of Columbus were men’s men, every 
one of them; good, wholesome, likeable fellows. 


This enthusiastic testimony is supported by all our men who 
have served abroad, whatever their creed may be. The Knights 
of Columbus have written a glorious page in the annals of their 
country and of their Church. 


Brutal Fanaticism of 


Prohibition Leader 


HE fanatic attack, brutal and malicious, made upon the 

good and gentle Cardinal of Baltimore by the champion of 
the Prohibition cause in New York, Mr. William H. Anderson, 
has called forth strong editorial remonstrances from the metro- 
politan press. The New York Times writes: 


Because Cardinal Gibbons has dared to oppose Prohibi- 
tion, has spoken against it with the moderation and the wis- 
dom, the experience and sagacity of life that are character- 
istic of him, Mr. Anderson has imputed to him mean and 
interested motives, has doubted his good faith, has attributed 
“dishonest and untruthful statements” to him, has attacked 
with what must be called foul blows this honored and true 
American; venerable not only as a great dignitary of a 
great Church, but for a long, blameless, fruitful life of wise 
counsel, noble achievement and manifold public service. 
Fanatical intolerance and intemperance of the tongue can- 
not go much further, save on the soapbox or the stump. 

“If Cardinal Gibbons desires to oppose Prohibition be- 
cause many of the largest and wealthiest distillers of Mary- 
land are members of and contributors to his Church ”—so 
much and no more of this distressing harangue is quoted 
here. It is enough, and more than enough, to show the 
gracious amenities of Mr. Anderson’s dialectics. 

Cardinal Gibbons has been misquoted, it seems; but what- 
ever he said, and we are sure that he said nothing that was 
not pondered, reasonable and sincere, he is entitled to be 
treated as a gentleman and an honest and a good man, leav- 
ing out of the question his dignity, his distinction and his 
age. Not only Cardinal Gibbons, but the obscurest and 
humblest man in America has a right to express his opinion 
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of Prohibition; and if he is to be answered, he should be 
answered temperately, without aspersion of motives. The 
moderate drinker has always been a thorn in the side of the 
Prohibitionists. Is the man of moderate views or language 
to be a public enemy in their view? 


If 500 ministers heard this “ wicked and malicious charge,” 
writes a Unitarian clergyman to the New York Tribune, and did 
not publicly denounce it there and then, “the shame of it rests 
upon them all, and ashamed every man of them ought to be.” 
No man with even a faint sense of Christianity left, no matter 
what his religious convictions might be or his attitude towards 
Prohibition, could listen complacently to ‘a calumny so 


outrageous.” 


Cecil Chesterton 


OLOMON EAGLE, literary critic of the New Statesman, 
dedicates this paragraph to the memory of Cecil Chesterton, 
who died recently from influenza contracted in the trenches: 


It is a common and an obnoxious thing to say when a man 
dies that he has left nobody behind him who can quite fill 
his place. But of Cecil Chesterton this is true. It is not a 
question of his contribution to political thought—though he 
at least stood for courage in politics and the hatred of 
powerful corruption; it is a question of personality. People 
who knew him slightly, or by repute, often assumed that his 
chief characteristics were a love of jollification and a belief 
in the social value of beer. Nothing could be more hope- 
lessly off the tracks. He liked taverns; but when he was in 
a tavern he spent half his time totally oblivious of the 
tankard in his hand. He was never happy except when dis- 
cussing an intellectual problem; and I should not be sur- 
prised to learn that even during his last illness he expounded 
theology or politics to the doctors at his bedside. He would 
stand in a Fleet Street bar, a short, stout, jovial figure, 
emphatically beating the one hand with the other, elucidating 
Roman dogma, explaining the precise limits of the theory, 
and the ascertained facts, of evolution in Darwin and the 
Post-Darwinians; sketching the Constitution of the United 
States; analyzing what he thought the decay of English in- 
stitutions during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; or 
rolling out the most resounding passages in Shakespeare or 
Swinburne, Huxley or Newman. He was totally free from 
self-consciousness ; he made no difference between one audi- 
ence and another; if the people in the bar cared to listen, 
they might; as a private soldier he probably discoursed to his 
fellow privates in precisely the same way as he did to his 
literary companions; and I would not mind betting that he 
interested and amused them, and that they liked and re- 
spected him. The New Witness, under his editorship, was 
frequently extravagant, intolerant, inaccurate and unjust; 
but it often told truths that no one else would tell; for its 
editor was afraid of nobody; in fact, scarcely understood 
what fear was. 


Chesterton’s death has left a real gap in the ranks of Catholic 
apologists, but perhaps G. K. C. will soon step into the breach. 


A Robber-Year 
in China 


66 HE past year will live in the annals of Shantung as a 
robber-year,” says Bishop Henninghaus, S. V. D., Vicar 
Apostolic of South Shantung, China. “The robber bands are 


no longer counted by the hundreds, but rather by the thousands 
and the tens of thousands. And these bands are extraordinarily 
well armed and equipped.” Such conditions have made mis- 
sionary werk exceedingly difficult. Yet a certain consideration 
has apparently been shown the missionaries by the robber bands: 


Naturally, in spite of these disturbances, the mission- 
aries were often obliged to travel over the open country, 
whether in their visits to the sick, in administering the 
last Sacraments to the dying or in answer to other calls 
of duty. Thus they often fell into the hands of the rob- 
bers. At times, too, it chanced that they were in places 
attacked by robber bands. In some such instances they 
suffered severely, but in general both our missionaries and 
our larger institutions were left unmolested by the robbers. 


Several of our priests, native as well as European, met 
with strange experiences in this regard. The remark was 
frequently overheard by them: “These missionaries care 
for the poor; to harm them would be of no advantage to 


a robber.” 


In the face of these difficulties the missionaries and their 
assistants baptized 3,196 adults, 2,566 children of Christian pa- 
rents, and 9,240 children born of heathen parents. No fewer 
than 415847 cases were treated in their hospitals. The present 
state of insecurity is constantly becoming more distressing: 
“The damage and injury suffered by the population and by our 
Christians, morally and materially, is incalculable, and it is only 
with the greatest solicitude and anxiety that we look into the 
future.” Added to this distress is the question of the support 
of the missions and institutions. The missionaries naturally 
look to America for the helping hand that is to bring them 
safely through all their difficulties. They are children of Divine 
Providence and like the birds of the air depend upon the kindness 
of the Heavenly Father, fearlessly building their home, as 
Bishop Henninghaus says, in the midst of a strange and heathen 
world. 


The London Times and 
Those “ Dark Ages” 


HE first page of the London Times’ educational supplement 
for January 2, suggests either that some crafty papist 
slipped in during the editor’s absence or that the editor has 
recently applied himself to the study of medieval history. He 
has actually discovered that “the educational activity of the 
Papacy” during this long night of ignorance, “ was remarkable.” 


The medieval Church gave the world an educational 
conference in almost perpetual session. One of the chief 
affairs of the Pope sitting in council was the control and 
organization of European education. And very effective 
was the work. The organization and control of the univer- 
sities of Europe was an achievement that is a deathless 
laurel in the Papal crown. In educational matters there was 
universal confidence in the judgment and justice of the 
Papacy from the days of Eugenius II in the ninth century 
to the days of the Counter-Reformation in the sixteenth. 


Nor was the zeal of the Popes in the cause of education con- 
fined to the universities. On the contrary, they successfully en- 
deavored to set up schools of all kinds. 


But it was not only in university matters that the edu- 
cational activity of the Papacy was so remarkable. Whether 
we regard Canon 34 of the canons promulgated at_ the 
Concilium Romanum in 826, or the decrees of the Third 
Lateran Council in 1179, of the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215, and of other Councils, such.as that of Vienna in 1311, 
we always find that the medieval Church is seeking to ad- 
vance learning of all grades, and to coordinate educational 
effort of all kinds. And the efforts of the Central Con- 
ference were amply supplemented by what were, in effect, 
diocesan conferences. 


But “the very necessary Reformation” continues the Times, 
involved a certain “loss.” That comment is a masterpiece of 


understatement. 


The partial break-up of the Roman machinery of edu- 
cational control which inevitably followed the very neces- 
sary Reformation, involved a loss of method and organiza- 
tion which has never been replaced. The Papal concep- 
tion of unity of command in education must be revived 


today. 

It took the Times a long period of years to reach the light. But 
even now it is the common teaching in non-Catholic American 
colleges, fostered by rubber-stamp professogs who regard Draper 
and White as “authorities,” that in the Middle Ages, as at 
present, the Catholic Church “ discouraged education.” Is this 
simple ignorance, or a simple violation of the Eighth Com- 
mandment? 
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